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DAVID GRAYSON. 


By CRANSTOUN METCALFE. 


ODERN journalism habitually displays such 
callous disregard of the legitimate reticence 
and desire for privacy cherished by even the most 
humble person who seems 
likely to provide good copy 
that it might well seem futile 
for a shy author of to-day 
to try to conceal his identity 
behind a pseudonym. The 
journalist especially who earns 
his bread and butter by 
supplying “literary gossip ” 
to papers that circulate 
among a large public whose 
order of intelligence is not 
the highest seem to realise 
a prime ambition if they 
can hale a retiring author 
from his seclusion and crying 
“T saw you first,”’ proclaim 
his identity to a crowd to 
whom, after all, it is a matter 
of very small importance. 
Anonymity or pseudonymity 
can be defended upon many 
grounds but an author is 
mighty seldom allowed to 
preserve either: so seldom, 
indeed, that the few who 
evade such publicity are 
likely to have their success 
attributed to their absolute unimportance. 

Thus David Grayson’s experience is almost singular. 
For reasons of his own—I don’t know what they were, 
but am sure they were good and sufficient—he set the 
pen name David Grayson upon the title page of his 
first book of intimate essays, ‘‘ Adventures in Con- 
tentment,” and upon the kindred volumes that followed 
it, and for the best part of seventeen years not half a 
dozen people, in this country at any rate, knew who 
David Grayson was or anything about him. 

That however was not because other people did not 
read his books. On the contrary these have all had 
large sales. “‘ Adventures in Contentment,” first pub- 
lished by Andrew Melrose in England in 1908—it was 
published in America the year before—is now in its 
twentieth edition, as also is its sequel, ‘‘ The Friendly 
Road,” published by Melrose in 1913. Even larger 
measure of popularity has been achieved by ‘ Ad- 
ventures in Friendship,” 1910; ‘‘ Hempfield,” 1915 ; and 
“Great Possessions,” 1917, all published by Hodder & 
Stoughton. What the sales have been in America I 
do not know but I am told the figures are immense. 


Another fact about these books is noteworthy: the 


two first named formed the nucleus of Melrose’s 
Pocket Series ; the other three formed the nucleus of 


Hodder & Stoughton’s 
Pocket Companion Friendly 
Books. That is to say, two 
firms of London publishers 
have found it worth while 
to start a “series” of pocket 
books with David Grayson 
as the model companion of 
one’s solitude. 

Any man whose books 
thus sell by the thousand is a 
force for good or for evil in 
contemporary literature that 
cannot be ignored, and some 
knowledge of the man is 
necessary to forming just 
judgment of his work. I am 
not protesting virtue if I say 
that divulging confidences is 
not one of my bad habits 
and therefore I claim no 
credit for not having made 
half-a-crown in 1908 by a 
paragraph about this then new 
David Grayson. At that 
time he wished his pseudony- 

David Grayson. mity to be respected. Now 

however the position is 

different for he has himself sanctioned the disclosure of 

his identity in ‘ Who’s Who in America.” There 

anyone may learn that David Grayson is the pen name 

of Ray Stannard Baker and learn the salient facts of 
his career. 

These are that he was born at Lansing, Michigan, 
April 17th, 1870, and was educated at Michigan Agri- 
cultural College, afterwards taking a partial law course 
and studying literature at the University of Michigan. 
Twenty-three years of literary journalism followed 
during which he was successively reporter and sub- 
editor of the Chicago Record, 1892~7, managing editor 
of McClure’s Syndicate, 1897-8, associated editor of 
McClure’s Magazine, 1899-1905, and one of the editors 
of the American Magazine, 1906-15. During this 
period Stannard Baker published not a few books 
signed by his own name and bearing witness to his 
versatility and the catholicity of his interests. Thus 
in 1899 he published a “ Boy’s Book of Inventions,” 
to which a companion volume appeared in 1903 ; 
““Our New Prosperity”’ appeared in 1900, “ Seen in 
Germany”’ in 1gor, “ Following the Color Line” in 
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From “ Great Possessions” (Hodder & Stoughton). 


1908, “‘ New Ideals in Healing”’ in 1909, and “ The 
Spiritual Unrest’ in 1910. “‘ Muck-rake journalism ” 
is a vigorous American slang phrase that in the 
United States does not carry the opprobrious con- 
notation it suggests to English ears; let me 
adapt it and say that Stannard Baker was a virile 
publicist. 

Another chapter of his life story opened in 1918 
when he visited England, France and Italy as special 
commissioner of the Department of State, and in 1919 
he was appointed director of the press bureau of the 
American Commission to negotiate peace at Paris. 
“What Wilson did at Paris’ and “‘ Woodrow Wilson 
and the Peace Conference ’’ were the important literary 
outcome of this period of public service, and in accord- 
ance with the wish of the great President, with whom 
he was long on terms of most intimate friendship, Mr. 
Baker has now been selected to write the official 
biography to be entitled, ‘The Life and Letters of 
Woodrow Wilson.” 

With this bare summary of Stannard Baker’s industry 
and activity in honourable employment fresh in the 
mind one approaches David Grayson’s books from 
another angle. His record shows that Stannard Baker 
is a man who matters. Now that we know that he 
and David Grayson are one and the same what self- 
revelation of the one, intentional or unintentional, shall 
we find in the intimate essays of the other? For one 
knows so well what happened. Baker, the busy 
journalist, wrote books for various reasons; to make 
money, to further a cause, to say something he thought 
ought to be said. But all the time he wanted to 
write books to please himself and under the name 
of David Grayson he savoured the full joy of self- 
expression. Hidden under that domino he could stray 
where he would and utter whatever might rise to his 
lips. 

For those who have not yet made acquaintance with 
the Grayson books let me quote one sentence from 
Woodrow Wilson’s last letter to Stannard Baker, the 
last letter indeed that he dictated, conveying his wish 
that Mr. Baker rather than anybody else should have 
first and, if necessary, exclusive access to all his papers 
and personal correspondence with a view to writing 
his life. This is the sentence: “ Every time that you 
disclose your mind to me you increase my admiration 
and affection for you.” 

Could tribute more generous than that be paid by 
any man to the quality and character of another ? 
Could letter of introduction be imagined more sure to 


open every door to its bearer? For remember, 
Woodrow Wilson then was something besides a good 
man and a great. He was a dying one. And im- 
mediately one thinks of the words that Shakespeare 
put into the mouth of Gaunt : 


‘The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention like deep harmony ; 
Where words are scarce they’re seldom spent 
in vain ; 
For they breathe truth that breathe their 
words in pain.” 


So one approaches the work of David Grayson not 
only from a different angle but in a different attitude 
from that in which one would have come to it before. 
Will its disclosure of the mind and inmost personality 
of the author awake in us any of that admiration and 
affection which the dying President confessed so simply 
to his friend? That is a stringent test to which to 
subject the written work of any man: one almost 
hesitates to apply it. But after all, the man 
who publishes puts himself on trial by his country 
and then it is too late to hope to escape cross- 
examination. 

Where my own literary judgment is concerned I will 
not allow myself to be deflected from perfect candour. 
Admiration is a word that to my mind connotes recog- 
nition of very high artistic merit and I cannot use it 
here. David Grayson’s books are not in the first class 
of literature. The intellect that produced them is not 
of the highest order; the actual workmanship is not 
first rate. But no one—David Grayson least of all— 
ever suggested that they were. Comparative criticism of 
living authors is foolish waste of time and I will not 
waste mine by setting David Grayson in one scale of a 
balance and in the other any one of the half a hundred 
writers of the intimate type of essay whose names 
confront one from the publishers’ six-monthly cata- 
logues. Time adjusts these values, and in the long 
run every man receives his proper award. 

Affection however is another matter, and David 
Grayson has won mine. Friendship, thank heaven, is 
not the monopoly of the intellectual highbrows and 
I gladly proclaim myself one of the thousands of 
friends who have sprung up from his tilled fields. 
The distinguishing quality of the man is_ his 
capacity for friendship as that of the saints is 
their capacity for holiness. It is also the explanation 
of the success of his books as represented in figures of 
sales. 

“ How little, after all, learning counts in this world, 
either in books or in men. I have often been awed by 


From “ Hempfield” (Hodder & Stoughton). 
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the amount of information 
I have discovered in a 
man or a book; I have 
been awed, and depressed. 
How wonderful I have 
thought, that one brain 
should hold so much, 
should be so infallible in 
a world of fallibility. But 
I have observed how 
soon and completely such 
a fount of information 
dissipates itself. Having 
only things to give it 
comes finally to the end 
of its things; it is 
empty.... 


than his visible activities 
—the real expression of 
a life much occupied in 
other employment. How 
faithful a picture David 
Grayson’s farm may be 
of Stannard Baker’s 
home at Amherst in 
Massachusetts I do not 
know; how faithful as 
portraits of his neighbours 
the Scotch preacher and 
Horace and John Stark- 
weather and the rest are 
I neither know nor care. 
To me the farm is a 


““What have you?’ 
we are ever asking of 
those we meet. ‘Information, learning, money?’ 

“We take it cruelly and pass onward, for such is 
the law of material possessions. 

What have you?’ we ask. ‘Charm, personality, 
character, the great gift of unexpectedness ? ’ 

“How we draw you to us! We take you in. Poor 
or ignorant though you may be, we link arms and 
loiter ; we love you not for what you have or give us, 
but for what you are.” 

There speaks a man in my own language. If it is 
your language too, draw Grayson to you. You will 
love him for what he is. 

I have not the space, and if I had I have no inclination, 
to attempt to survey the subjects touched upon in 
these five little volumes. Essentially they contain the 
relation of the experiences of that secret, elusive, in- 
visible life which in every man—and in this man 
particularly—is so far more real, so far more important 


From the wrapper of ‘‘ Adventures in Contentment” (Andrew Melrose). 


familiar place and the 
people who come and go 
about it are living human 
creatures for whom I have a neighbourly kind- 
liness. That is sufficient evidence for me of the 
artist’s, or the creator’s, skill in literary technique. 
These however are but the vehicles in which a very 
beautiful philosophy of life is brought to my own 
book-room at home. 

When I am there, at the end perhaps of a fagging 
day, I like to have David Grayson with me, listen to 
his cheery laugh as he tells some trifling anecdote, see 
through his eyes a sudden gleam of glory over the hills, 
catch a breath of the scent from a hidden flower or tree, 
and share his abiding conviction of the reality of the 
spiritual things eternally behind the material things, 
Other men more competent than I may discuss the 
question whether David Grayson is or is not a force 
in literature. I know he is a wholly good moral influence 
in life. But I do not want to criticise my friend. I 
am content to enjoy him—and willing to share him. 


BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 


An Address given at the First Annual Dinner of the Bookman Literary Circle 


By Ian Hay. 


N the first place, let me thank you for making 
me your guest to-night. I am bound to say 
that I accepted your hospitable invitation with a 
certain degree of trepidation, for two reasons. Firstly, 
an author must always be oppressed with a sense of 
his own unworthiness when he finds himself sitting down 
to dine at the same table with his publisher; and 
secondly, I feel a little nervous at presenting myself 
before what is from my point of view a most sophis- 
ticated audience—an audience which knows a great deal 
too much about my business. I should feel more at 
home in less expert society. One of my devices for 
scraping a living is to go round occasionally on a lecture 
tour: there I find myself in company where the going 
is much easier. Where I really feel at home is in some 
provincial town hall, with an audience composed of 
people who are kindly disposed and thoroughly un- 
critical. I am usually introduced by the mayor, who, 
while entirely failing to conceal the fact that he has 


never heard of me in his life, assures his audience that 
my name, which he invariably mispronounces, is a 
household word. After that he sits down and leaves 
me to do my worst. Now with an audience of that 
kind you can frequently go on for as long as an, hour 
and a half without really being found out. Indeed, 
sometimes when I resume my seat the vicar rises from 
his, and proceeds to pronounce a sort of combined vote 
of thanks and benediction, so full of acknowledgment 
and gratitude to me for being there at all, that for the 
moment I am seized with a horrible suspicion that 
the committee have made a mistake and are under 
the impression that I am giving the lecture for nothing. 
So you can imagine with what trembling diffidence I 
approach an audience of your calibre. 

It is my duty and privilege to-night to offer you 
the toast of ‘‘ Books and Bookmen.”” Bookmen is a very 
wide term. A Bookman may be a publisher, an editor, 
a librarian, a bookseller, a book collector, a literary 
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critic, a general reader of books ; and in extreme cases 
he may even be an author. I think the author is the 
man who gets most fun out of being a Bookman, because 
however much it may bore us to read a book, no one 
was ever yet bored writing one. In the first place, an 
author has the sheer joy of creating something with 
his own hands out of his own head; and that is just 
about the purest pleasure given to mankind, whatever 
your trade or profession may be. And he is singularly 
fortunate in another respect—unique, in fact. His 
work, once it is safely in type, is there for good. What- 
ever its quality, it has become imperishable and con- 
stant, in the sense that it cannot fade with time, like 
a picture, or be mangled by a third party, like a sonata 
or a symphony. Authorship is about the only one of 
the creative arts of which that can safely be said. Let 
me illustrate my meaning by a parallel which has been 
rather in our minds of late—the parallel of architecture. 
Sir Christopher Wren possessed a perfect architectural 
imagination, and was at the same time a complete 
master of the mechanical and technical side of his 
craft. There is nothing wrong with the structural 
scheme of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but St. Paul’s Cathedral 
is in danger, because the greatest British architect 
who ever lived has been let down by his contractors. 
Consequently, we have to open a fund to restore Sir 
Christopher Wren. Now an author, once he has cor- 
rected his proofs, cannot be let down by anybody. 
It will never be necessary to open a fund for the 
purpose of grouting John Milton, for instance, or for 
underpinning Mr. G. K. Chesterton. 

Of course the kind of author I am referring to is 
the author who writes to be read from the printed page, 
and that alone. The author whose work has to be 
interpreted by some human agency is in a very different 
case. Take the dramatist. His real troubles only 
begin when, and if, his play settles down fora run, A 
book has this advantage about it, that once it is printed 
it cannot be altered by a single line ; so you have the 
double consolation of knowing that the thousandth, or 
ten thousandth, copy of it will be no worse than the 
first, and of pointing out to your friends that whatever 
they may think of your work it is too late to do any- 
thing about it now. But the dramatist has a very 
different tale to tell. In the first place his story is 
chopped and changed until the very moment of pro- 
duction, and frequently long after ; sometimes centuries 
after, as Shakespeare knows to his cost. What is more, 
he always has the human factor to contend with. No 
two performances of a play are ever exactly alike, 
and after a play has been running—as plays sometimes 
do in these days—for many months, its own father 
wouldn’t recognise it. One of two things always happens 
—the actors begin either to overplay their parts or 
underplay them. Those with long and important 
roles get a little tired and mechanical, while people 
who don’t matter in the very least embark upon a 
horrible process known as “ working up their parts ’’— 
which means trying to get more out of them than the 
author ever put into them, or ever meant to put into 
them, and thereby destroying the entire balance of the 
play. So the author has constantly to drop in and 
sit through yet another performance of his own handi- 
work just to see what is being done with it. 


We don’t condemn a novelist to read every fiftieth 
copy of his own book ; but that, in effect, is what the 
dramatist has to do—and as a rule not before it is 
time. He usually finds that some enterprising comedian 
has begun to brighten up his part by throwing in a few 
little things on his own—reliable, well-seasoned jests, 
which have stood him in good stead for twenty years, 
and upon which his professional reputation has been 
largely built. Or you may find that the gentleman 
whose actual duties in the play are limited to bringing 
in the tea-tray in the second act has contrived to work 
up his part into a character study—which means that 
instead of bringing in the tray and getting out again 
as unobtrusively as possible, he makes a point of falling 
over the hearth-rug and spilling the cream-jug, and 
getting a laugh, just as a most important and vital line 
is being delivered by one of the principal characters. 
The novelist at least escapes that. 

While we are on the subject of the spoken as against 
the written word, there is another point. The dramatist 
has not the free hand in constructing his play that a 
novelist, for instance, has in constructing a novel. In 
the first place, all the time a man is writing a play there 
is a little black bogey that sits on his shoulder and says 
into his ear: “ That’s a superfluous line ; that’s a super- 
fluous scene: it’s too long: it’s not relevant: it will 
bore your audience: it will make them restless: it 
will kill the act : it will kill your play.” And as often 
as not that little bogey is perfectly right. Now a 
novelist, when he is doubtful about the desirability of 
a speech or a scene in his novel can always say, and does 
say pretty often, to himself: “‘ Well, if the reader doesn’t 
like this beautiful speech, or this beautiful scene, he 
can turn over the page and skip it.’’ But that is just 
what a theatre audience can’t do. They have got to 
sit it out, wriggling in their seats and shuffling with 
their feet ; and it is the consciousness of the fact that 
at any moment he may unwittingly write down five 
minutes of fatal boredom that haunts the dramatist’s 
pillow by night and renders him a very much more 
sensitive and self-conscious mechanic than the novelist. 
And there is another point. Publishers are a much 
more long-suffering and soft-hearted race than theatrical 
managers. So long as you don’t get him into trouble 
with the Censor, the publisher leaves you pretty much 
to your own devices; and above all he doesn’t offer 
suggestions as to how your book should be written— 
not in England at any rate. In America some pub- 
lishers have a more lofty standard of requirement. Your 
publisher there, on looking through your manuscript, 
occasionally rings you up on the telephone and suggests 
that you should introduce a little more “ pep ”’ at certain 
points. He says: ‘I think that little golden-haired 
child ought to die about half way through the book ; 
it would make a dandy death-bed scene: then your 
old man might make a million dollars in the last chapter, 
and have no one to leave it to. That’s the real heart 
stuff.” Well, so far, Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams has 
made no such suggestions to me. But to return to 
the theatrical manager. He is a much more exacting 
person, all the world over; and I don’t blame him. 
He is taking a bigger financial risk. He has to think 
of the size of the cast, of the requirements of his audience. 
and above all of the necessity of keeping down expenses. 
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So the author must not feel surprised or hurt or indignant 
if he is asked at any moment during rehearsal to take 
the play home and rewrite this act or that, in order 
to make room for somebody or something left over from 
a previous production—say, a female impersonator or 
a couple of camels. 

But there is one disability from which all authors 
suffer—if it is a disability. It is this. We cannot 
always follow our own bent in writing; or rather we 
cannot always vary the theme as we should like ; 
because after a while our readers find out what we can 
do best—and on the whole they are pretty shrewd 
judges—and they see to it, gently but firmly, that 
we stick to our proper job. Of course some authors 
refuse to be coerced in this manner. To employ a 
most expressive American idiom, they write about 
whatever happens to be biting them at the time, some- 
times to a rather disconcerting extent ; which reminds 
me of the reply given me once by my friend P. G. 
Wodehouse, when I asked him the name of his favourite 
author. He replied, somewhat unexpectedly : ‘‘ Harry 
Vardon. What I like about Harry Vardon’s literary 
work,” he explained, “‘ is that you know what to expect 
from him. He publishes a book called ‘ How to Play 
Golf,’ and when he is called upon for a second book 
you know it will be called ‘ More About Golf,’ or ‘ Ad- 
vanced Golf,’ and not ‘God the Invisible King.’ 
But as I say, the ordinary author’s field after a while 
is to a large extent selected for him, and to that extent 
is circumscribed. And perhaps no bad thing either. 
It is good for us all to have to toe the line sometimes. 

Now I feel I have said quite enough about the creative 
side of bookmaking. But there is another side—the 
business side—a side infinitely more important. After 
all, practically anybody can write a book ; but it takes 
a really great man to sell some of the books that are 
written. And here let me note one interesting de- 
velopment of the publishing business, and that is the 
growth of advertising. It is only quite recently that 
it has occurred to publishers that you can dispose of 
quite a number of books by telling people about them. 
They may have thought of that before in the old days, 
but if they did, it was merely as one of those things 
which are not done by the best people. In my youth 
a publisher no more dreamed of advertising than if he 
had been a doctor or a lawyer. He used to issue a 
notice to his clients to the effect that Mr. So-and-So’s 
autumn list of forthcoming publications was now 
ready, and a copy would be forwarded upon application. 
Well, we’ve got past that—at least, some of us have. 
There were over twelve thousand books of all sorts 
published in the year 1924, and I suppose I am correct 
in saying that not a hundred of them could have been 
sold at a profit except under conditions of widespread 
advertising and efficient salesmanship. And there in a 
nutshell we have the whole substance of the debt which 
the modern author owes to the enterprise and courage 
of his opposite numbers in the world of books—the pub- 
lisher, the editor, the distributor, and the bookseller. 

Talking of efficient salesmanship, I shall never forget 
the first time that a bookseller let me into the secrets 
of his craft, and gave me my first glimpse of the desperate 
expedients to which the book trade is sometimes put 
to dispose of current masterpieces. 


About seventeen years ago, when I was a school- 
master in Edinburgh, I passed a bookstall in one of 
the Edinburgh railway stations one day. I was a 
sufficiently young author at that time to go frankly, 
when a new book of mine was published, and have 
a good satisfactory gloat over the spectacle of that 
book, or sometimes even a little pyramid of that book, 
standing in a shop window or on a bookstall; and I 
confess without shame that even now, when I succeed 
in getting a fresh effort on to the market, I can still 
recapture that ancient thrill. 

On the occasion in question a new book of mine had 
been advertised for publication that week, so as I 
passed the bookstall I peeped. Yes, it was there. 
Now, the keeper of the bookstall was a man of enter- 
prise and initiative—a man born before his time— 
because he had anticipated what I will call the idea 
of the eulogistic jacket, or wrapper. You know what I 
mean—that little summary of the book’s contents and 
merits printed outside, in a form so concise and so 
revealing that it saves you the trouble, as often as not, 
of reading the book at all. This being before the days 
of jackets, that man had written a number of little 
tickets and laid them on his wares—such superscriptions 
as, ‘“‘ Will make your blood run faster”; or “ A tear 
and a smile on every page”; or ‘‘ Opens a window 
into a woman’s soul. . . .”’. My book had a ticket too: 
it said: “Very Funny!” Well, that salesman had a 
quick eye, for ina moment he had the book down from 
its place and was trying to sell it to me. He spoke of 
it in terms which made me blush with gratification— 
and finally made me laugh. This annoyed him, as it 
would annoy any conscientious artist, and he rebuked . 
me for my levity. He said: “Have you read the 
book?” I replied: ‘‘ No—not since I wrote it.” 
After a certain amount of argument I convinced him 
that I had written it ; and then you should have seen 
the change in his demeanour—the lightning trans- 
formation from the salesman to the accomplice ! 

“We just have to dispose of these books the best 
way we can,” he said. “Of course we don’t read 
them ; but we write out these wee tickets to suit all 
tastes, and put one on each.’ Ultimately we parted, 
the best of friends. A week later I passed that 
bookstall again. My book was there still, but it had a 
new ticket, ‘‘ By Well-known Edinburgh Gentleman.”’ 
I don’t know what ticket it has now. 

That was the first time that I realised the strength 
and the indispensability of the guilty bond which unites 
the creative and distributive halves of our brotherhood. 

Now, Ladies and Gentlemen, there is only one other 
kind of Bookman left to touch upon, and he is the man 
who neither writes nor sells books: he just reads them, 
and loves them. Do you remember the lines of Robert 
Southey, put into the mouth of an old scholar sitting 
surrounded by his books ? 

‘“My days among the dead are past 
Around me I behold 
(Where’er these casual eyes are cast) 
The mighty minds of old. 
My never failing friends are they 
With whom I converse day by day.” 


I always envy that old man, and if and when I arrive 
at his age, I hope to sit down somewhere where there 
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are no telephones, or theatres, or crystal sets, and read 
all the books that I have no time to read to-day— 
starting with Gibbons’s ‘‘ Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire.” If you have books, you are never 
lonely ; if you are in a library you are invariably in 
distinguished company. An old clergyman friend of 
mine was fond of saying to me: ‘‘ A man with books 
about him is a man surrounded by friends far more 
interesting and intelligent than any he is likely to 
encounter when he dines with the Bishop.” 

Moreover, the possession of a book confers a certain 
dignity in itself. The owner of a library is an acknow- 
ledged member of a certain aristocracy. I read a most 
pathetically human story a few months ago, in the 
shape of a police report in a French newspaper—the 
story of a poor old woman who was arrested for stealing 
a handful of tattered books from one of those little 
second-hand bookstalls which you see on the left bank 


of the Seine. She lived in one little room all by herself, 
and she explained that she stole the books because, 
although she could neither read nor write, their presence 
in her little room gave her a certain social prestige 
with her few humble visitors. 

Well, there it is. We respect a book just because 
it is a book, and we sometimes, I suspect, respect it 
the more because we cannot always fathom it or appre- 
ciate it. And why not? But books, like people, can 
be loved as well as respected. Sometimes we love books 
which are much too ephemeral, or frivolous, or too 
frankly disreputable to be respected by any really 
superior person. That only makes us love them the 
more—especially when we have had them a long time. 
So good luck to them all—and us all! I ask you to 
drink to the toast of Bookmen—whether they make 
books or pull them to pieces—and of all books, whether 
of high or low degree. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DRAMA.* 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


HE rare and refreshing kind of gratitude with 
which all students of English literature ought 

to have regarded, and some certainly did regard, 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll for his book on Restoration 
Drama, should be renewed and intensified by this 
continuation of it. Renewed, because there is the same 
prodigality of knowledge, some of it hardly possible, 
and a great deal of it very troublesome, to obtain for 
oneself; intensified, because the labour necessary for 
independent attainment would be hardly rewarded, in 
most cases, by anything but a sense of virtue. Restora- 
tion drama has notorious drawbacks, and some of its 
attractions require, or are 
thought to require, somewhat 
curious arguments to excuse 
the succumbing to them. 
But its finest examples are 
among all but the _ best 
things in literature; it has 
good store of the second 
best ; and in all but its very 
worst productis—perhaps 
even in them—there is a 
certain reality—a much better 
thing than “ realism,”’ which, 
on the homo sum argu- 
ment, goes more or less far 
to excuse them. This was 
the way—though it may have 
been a bad way—that, if 
not all England, a note- 
worthy part of Englishmen 
talked, thought, acted, lived 
in those days. So much 
the worse for them _ per- 
haps: but the fact remains. 
It may be doubted whether, 
in our country, the theatre 
of Early Eight- 
eenth Century Drama, 1700- 


1750.” By Allardyce Nicoll. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 


* “ History 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 


and at least a part of the actual world have ever been 
more closely in touch with each other. 

Now when you get to the next century, and especially 
to the very next half-century, the attraction of great 
literature fails entirely, and the last remnant of excuse 
for small literature disappears. If by some chemic art 
you could extract everything good in tragedy and 
comedy from 1710 to 1750, and then by some literary 
magic put the extracts together into two plays, the 
tragedy would make you laugh when you compared it 
with “ All for Love’ and the comedy groan when you 
compared it with ‘‘ Love for Love.”” One wonders how 
many persons, seduced by 
Steele’s essays and Fielding’s 
novels, have ventured on 
their plays; and how many 
of the venturous have got 
to the end of their venture 
with any kind of satis- 
faction. A little below-stairs 
love-making in Dick is 
tolerable, and the whole of 


‘Harry’s “Tom Thumb” 
is most agreeable. But its 
agreeableness is due to 


its anthology of absurdities 
from earlier writers, with 
just a little of the playwright’s 
“own sauce” of irony 
added, and the fun of Steele 
in the above glanced-at 
passages, or in the famous 
joke about the undertaker 
and his wages, and so 
on, is not exactly what 
some moderns call “ phe- 
nomenal.”’ Strict chronology 
justifies Mr. Nicoll in bring- 
ing in the later work of 
Vanbrugh and Farquhat, 
but it is of course a 
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survival. “The Beggar’s Opera’”’ stands alone. One 
can read Mrs. Centlivre: but she is not ‘‘ wery capital ”’ 
reading. And as the century goes on things get worse 
not better: at least from any point of view which 
allows actual literary merit to be included. Mr. Nicoll, 
like some other recent critics, allows merit to Lillo. 
From the exclusively theatrical side there may be some : 
but in that case the gulf between theatrical and literary 
must be of almost Dives-and-Lazarus unnegotiableness. 
The lingo of the ‘‘ London Merchant,’ more generally 
known as “ George Barnwell,” is as sickening as its 
sentiment is silly: and though there is certainly some 
pathos in “‘ The Fatal Curiosity ’’ the style there is not 
much better and the situation, if effective on the stage, 
has very little to recommend it in the library. 

Yet with these things as his only prizes and a ruck 
of the dreariest rubbish to follow them, Mr. Nicoll has 
made valiant play, handling the whole; surveying 
most ; leaving, with marvellous self-denial, Goldsmith 
and Sheridan untouched till another volume; _ but 
bestowing on anyone who wants it an atlas of these 
fifty years of drama which not only gives a Pisgah 
sight of the whole, but opens means of access to any 
particular playwright or play, however obscure, whom 
or which one may desire to examine. The practical 
jokers "of this time or a little later would probably have 
sent legions of footmen to inquire ‘“‘ how he feels after 
it’ and expect “ vails,” or at least drinks, for their 
trouble. We don’t behave in that way now; but in 
all seriousness we can repeat the expression of thanks 
for what he has done. 

It would however be a very doubtful compliment to 
leave the book with a mere general commendation of 
itself, mixed with what is not exactly commendation 
of its subject. A few more definitely critical, though 
not in the least censorious, remarks on special points 
may be added. One may rather question Mr. Nicoll’s 
discovery of ‘‘a veneer of hypocrisy ’’’ in the frequent 
patriotic allusions of these plays. It must be remem- 
bered that till the eighteenth century English people 
had had for a long time very little to be patriotic about. 
Even those of us who can’t help liking Charles the 
Second in a way must admit that he gave Englishmen 
very little to be proud of in the relations of their country 
to others. James was worse, because there was nothing 
to like in him ; and as for the “ Deliverer ’’ William it 
is admitted that his chief, if not only, virtue (and it is 
certainly one) was in taking infinite beatings with pluck. 
But “ Jack of Marlborough” gave us something very 
different from beatings and sellings to think about; 
and, with some exceptions of course, the eighteenth 
century onwards gave plenty of occasions for patriotism 
to anybody save hopeless pacifists. One would rather 
like to dwell on the passage (p. 40) in which Mr. Nicoll 


touches, though he does not long dwell on, the curious 
coincidence in that century of fine acting with bad 
play-writing : but this undoubtedly is rather more a 
theatrical than a literary question. 

Perhaps Mr. Nicoll’s fancy for classifying—a fancy 
which is apt to prove rather a will-o’-the-wisp—has 
led him to identify the bourgeois play with the century of 
his study somewhat too exclusively. Surely Heywood’s 
“A Woman Killed with Kindness ”’ is essentially of the 
kind? A strange judgment, though it is partly quoted 
from someone else’s, is that Vanbrugh is “‘ more vulgar 
than other Restoration playwrights ”’ because apparently 
“his adulteries are no longer comic and airy, they are 
passionate.’’ “‘ Passionate vulgarity ”’ is a thing which 
seems to the present writer one of the uttermost contra- 
dictions in terms that he has ever read or heard of. 
Passion would burn up vulgarity, if they could even 
for a moment exist together, and vulgarity would 
drown passion in dirty water. It is true that 
Vanbrugh is sometimes vulgar ; but it is not because 
he is passionate, which indeed he never, to one’s 
remembrance, is. 

One would have liked a little more (there is something) 
about that curious play, ‘‘ The Siege of Damascus.”’ 
The subject is much less commonplace than those of 
most of the tragedies of the time: and it is a thing 
worth remembering that Hughes edited Spenser. So 
again, though Mr. Nicoll duly mentions—twice indeed 
—that quaintest and almost latest of ‘‘ heroic ’’ plays, 
Robert Ashton’s “ Battle of Aughrim,” he does not 
tell his readers that they will find a delightful account 
of it, and large quotations of its best absurdities, in 
Thackeray’s ‘‘ Irish Sketchbook,” Thackeray himself 
having found it as a chapbook, and apparently knowing 
nothing of its authorship or date. The label, ‘“ An 
attack on the Tory and High Church parties,” is 
rather cruelly inadequate. One is surprised too to find 
that only a sort of negative, inferential notice—that it 
failed because of the bad music—is taken of Addison’s 
“Rosamond.” Some readers think its libretto (which 
is certainly his) as good as they think the ‘“‘ Drummer ”’ 
(which is possibly not his) bad. 

Too much of this sort of comment, however, might 
look like a treacherous attempt to water down the 
more general praise already given. It is of course 
nothing of the sort. It only shows that this book has 
been thought good enough to be read with care, and 
points of difference or desires for addition noted. 
A series of “ saying ditto to Mr. Burke” makes not 
merely a very jejune criticism but is not unfrequently 
a badly disguised attempt to shew that the critic himself 
“ knows all about it ’’ and that the author is a good little 
boy for agreeing with him. Which thing let it be far 
from us to imitate. 


NEGLECTED MUSIC. 


By GERALD CUMBERLAND. 


NTIL the opening years of this century, very few 

men took the trouble to write on music. In 

the second half of last century there were plenty of 
men who could write, but almost all of them looked 
with faint distaste on the divine art and referred to 


all musicians, even organists, as “ fiddlers’’; there 
were also many musicians of general culture who could 
not write; and there were men who could neither 
fiddle nor write, but who insisted on doing both. But 


the year 1900 was a turning-point. Shaw wrote on 
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Wagner (but that may have been in the nineties), 
Ernest Newman wrote on Gluck, Wagner, Hugo Wolf 
and Elgar, Alfred Johnstone wrote some of the best 
musical essays in our language, J. F. Runciman came 
with his blossoms and his thorns, and even Joachim 
and Sarasate were no longer alluded to as “ fiddlers.”’ 
They became “ violinists.’”” The different kinds of 
snobbery represented by Lord Beaconsfield, Gladstone 
and Lord Randolph Churchill were all choked—rather 
lingeringly, I am afraid—and it became possible for 
Queen Victoria to love Tosti and to summon great 
artists to Balmoral or 


” 


dropped dead from Wagner’s pen. Once more, in the 
chapter headed ‘‘ Philosopher, Actress, Boy” I cannot 
completely gather which is the stepchild that Mr. Blom 
wishes to indicate in Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s “ Le 
Devin du Village” (a very feeble work), the parody 
made of this work by Madame Favart and entitled 
‘““Les Amours de Bastien et Bastienne,’’ or the work 
by the little child, Mozart (aged 12), which he entitled 
“Bastien und Bastienne.’’ Mr. Blom declares that 
this version was ‘‘a somewhat primitive work’; it 
was and is primitive, for I have heard it, and cannot 

consider it a “stepchild” 


Windsor in order to “ try 
a new musician. 

The book* before me is a 
good one: it is well written, 
the author is a musician, 
and he tells the amateur 
student much that that 
student has forgotten and a 
great deal that he has never 
known. For the out-and- 
out esthete he has a greater 
virtue: Mr. Blom has style. 
There are many pleasant 
people to whom incorrectness 
of information is as nothing 
so long as it is presented 
lucidly, with charm and with 
geniality. Not that Mr. Eric 
Blom makes mistakes: he 
is as correct an historian as 
one could wish to meet; 
moreover he possesses very 
much more geniality of mind 
and gentleness of manner than 
we have been accustomed to from the historian who 
chooses music for his “ subject.”’ 

But I must have my little quarrel with Mr. Blom. 
A friend of mine bought the book because he thought 
it was entitled ‘‘ Musicians’ Stepchildren,”” a subject 
which, presumably, he had much at heart. Mr. Blom 
of course is not to be blamed for the stupidity of my 
friend ; all the same, he has chosen an ambiguous title. 
Says the author: “ The works dealt with are... 
chosen freely from two centuries of musical history, 
and they stand in no family relation to each other ; 
but they are linked together by the pathetic circum- 
stance of having come into the world to be Music’s step- 
children, ignored by the public at large, and scarcely 
likely to be made the subject of special study by the 
professional critic.” 

From this it may be inferred—nay, it must be inferred 
—that the “ stepchildren ’’ in question, though worthy 
of study, have for one reason or another fallen into 
neglect. But this is not the case. Samuel Butler’s 
“ Narcissus ”’ is a silly work in the manner of Handel ; 
it cannot be looked at—it does not deserve to be looked 
at—by any save some ill-fated student who has 
“ arrived” at Butler through Shaw. Butler did many 
foolish things, but the most foolish thing he did was 
to write about music. Again, Wagner’s French Songs 
are not stepchildren, but corpses, of music. They 

* “ Stepchildren of Music.” By Eric’Blom, (Foulis.) 


of music. It is of course 
interesting to the close 
student of Mozart’s life and 
work, but it would be wicked 
if this jejune affair were 
allowed to crowd out the 
magnificent and immortal 
music-drama, “The 
Queen of Cornwall,” by 
Rutland Boughton, or the 
Chaucerian opera by Julius 
Harrison. 

Perhaps my quarrel with 
Mr. Blom concerning the 
title he has chosen for 
his book has taken up too 
much space; but it has at 
least served to indicate 
some of the subjects he has 
written about. The article 
on “ Elgar’s Most Neglected 
Masterpiece’ is aspirited 
protest against the indiffer- 
ence of conductors, concert- 
managers and, we must suppose, the public towards 
the symphonic poem, “ Falstaff,” of Elgar. But, while 
protesting, Mr. Blom excuses. “It is like a vast 
canvas,” he says, tremendously effective when seen 
at a distance, but at the same time so full of interesting 
detail that we are continually tempted to approach so 
closely as to be no longer able to take in the general 
impression.’’ That is scarcely the fault of the listener. 
But Mr. Blom seems to scold those who will not trouble 
to study the work beforehand, “ either at the piano or 
in the arm-chair.”” I am inclined to think our author 
does not here display that common sense that is to te 
found in the rest of his book. The best way for the 
vast majority of people to become familiar with a 
modern work is to hear it over and over again. If, 
at a first hearing, he does not react to the score, he may, 
if he be musically intelligent, be pretty sure that there 
is something wrong with the composition itself. And 
that is precisely what many of us think of “ Falstaff ”— 
the theme of the picture as presented by Elgar is not 
strong enough to carry its multitudinous detail. But 
this is not all. Quite recently Mr. Cecil Gray pointed 
out in his admirable ‘‘ Survey of Contemporary Music ” 
that Elgar ‘‘ might have been a great composer if he 
had not been such a perfect gentleman.” That is 
profoundly true. Elgar is not a myriad-minded Shake- 
speare; he is an inordinately refined English gentle- 
man. Falstaff is as far removed from him as was 


Mr. Eric Blom. 
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(presumably) Dan Leno from the contrapuntal in- 
tricacies of a Bach fugue. And again, no artist must 
present his work in different perspectives ; a nuance 
in a composition may, to the trained ear, be as clear 


as the full presentation of the thematic material; if 
it is not, it is not intended to be by the composer. 
We do not use a microscope in order to understand 
Leonardo’s ‘‘ Last Supper.” 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
MARCH, 1925. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“ The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until further notice. 


I.—A Prize or ONE is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize or Hatr A GuInEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BOOKMAN. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


I1I.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best original nursery rhyme in not more than 
eight lines for a very up-to-date child. 


IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 

is should give the names of Authors and Publishers 


Ee at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
E for twelve months to the sender of the best 
: suggestion for THE Bookman Competitions. 
: The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


. RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
FEBRUARY, 1925. 


I.—TuHE Prize OF ONE GuINeEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to Molly Young, Cropton, 
Pickering, York, for the following : 


HOLIDAY. 


Strange lands and sunshine and wonders without end 
For those who go a-voyaging, those with gold to spend, 
But for poor and merry folk such as you and I— 
Daffodils and green woods and grey spring sky. 


With each a pocketful of dreams, and laughter for our load, 
Over hill and dale we go, pilgrims of the road : 

And is it we’d be changing with anyone at all, 

We who go adventuring at spring’s wild call ? 


Daffodils that dance for joy, a brown thrush singing, 
Twilight and blue dusk and young things springing ; 
Green things for hope and the daft lambs for mirth— 
What more would we be wanting in all God’s earth ? 


We also select for printing : 


ZEITA—A SERENADE. 


O Zeita, when the opal flower of twilight buds in Heaven’s 
bower 

And every lily knows the hour that fills its cup with dew, 

Zeita ; 


SPECIAL NoTICE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


Though yet the rising Hesper-star is ling’ring lonely and 
afar, 

I know where all the splendours are, and turn my steps to 
you, Zeita. 


Beneath your little lattice low, that flings me down a 
golden glow, 

I sing the sweetest song I know, while darkness gathers 
blue, Zeita, 


I sing of you, O Morning-bright! with fire of loveliness 
alight ; 

Look down, O Loveliness, to-night, for singing hours are 
few, Zeita. 


Look down and hear the little name that sets my mandoline 
aflame, 

Whose magic sound the strings proclaim that only sing for 
you, Zeita. 

(H. Drury, 32, Fernwood Avenue, Streatham, S.W.16.) 


THE DEATH OF A STAR. 


What unimagined moment in the sky 
Follows the knowledge that a star must die ? 
Is there swift grief or silence, that instead 
Of strong, bright beauty a cold star is dead ? 


Do stars know childhood, youth, maturity, 

Old age and death as certainly as we ? 

Is Death’s embrace so tender and so vast 

He takes the child’s soul—and the star’s, at last ? 


Perhaps a million years of youth it knew ! 
More than a million in full beauty grew ; 

Old age and dying took a longer space, 

And now—the night has covered its dead face. 


(Vera I. Arlett, 5, Forest Road, Broadwater, Worthing.) 


MY LADY OF THE SOUTH. 


How shall I dare to speak of her, 
Who love her overmuch ? 

How praise the dimpled cheek of her, 
The gracious, maiden touch ? 


The little hands and feet of her, 
The wistful, tender mouth, 

The hair, the eyes so sweet of her, 
My Lady of the South ? 


I had no gifts to bring to her, 
No gems, no wealth nor fame : 

I had no songs to sing to her— 
Heartsore and dumb I came. 
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She saw that I had 
need of her, 
Waited no other 
call, 
But came with all 
the speed of her, 
And bound me in 
her thrall. 


She holds in the 
small hand of 
her 

E’en my tempest- 
uous soul : 

I yield to each com- 
mand of her, 

Whose sweetness 
made me whole. 


Miss Nora Kent, 


whose new nove’, “ The Vintage,” 
Messrs. Holden "are publishing. 


O! I would give the heart of me 
For one kiss of her mouth ; 

To know and feel her part of me— 
My Lady of the South ! 


{Sanni Metelerkamp, Cape Argus, Cape Town, S. Africa.) 


We specially commend the lyrics by Florence David- 
son (Bryansford), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), 
Winnifred Tasker (Gidea Park), Eva Mary Grew (Bir- 
mingham), Liam P. Clancy (Dublin), Irene Wintle 
(Newport, I.W.), E. Montague (London, W.), Kathleen 
Chevis (Watford), Yolande de Ternant (Worthing), 
Elgar Owen (Muswell Hill), G. E. Garrett (Forest Gate), 
Beatrice Wood (London, N.W.), Catherine Blakeston 
(Bramley), Marion Elizabeth Stark (Chicago, U.S.A.), 
Hilda Trevelyan Thomson (London, S.W.), Margaret 
Owen (Whitstable), Peter Palin (Lymington), W. Willis 
(Alton), John Inglesham (Ealing), C. M. Tatham (Gom- 
shall), Ivan Adair (Dublin), D. E. Bunbury (Blooms- 
bury), Dora A. Pattinson (Middlesbrough), I. M. Sten- 
ning (Rye), Olive Florence Crowe (Hanwell), E. L. 
Foyster (Croydon), A. Kotlar (Woolwich), Helena 
Derezinska (Strasburg, France), Scott Jackson (Ilkley) 
Phyllis Erica Noble (Forest Rise), Dorothy Winder 
(Scarborough), “ Andrew” (Sheffield), R. Fortescue 
Doria (Llandudno), Marion E. Burton (Dudley) Jessie 
Bridle (Hove), Edith Limb (Lincoln), Douglas E. Brock 
(Birmingham), Edith M. Harrison (Liverpool), C. E. 
Pike (Tavistock), William Kellion (Rothesay), Thelma 
Nadja (Long Island, N.Y.), Gordon Fletcher (Warley), 
“kK” (Blackheath), Hana Knowles Merritt (West 
Hampstead), Alfred E. Keys (Stonehouse), Mary McCros- 
san (Chelsea), C. P. Crowley (Tiverton), Norah Stanley 
Grant (Trimley), Muriel Kent (Torquay), K. Saunders 
(Bournemouth), Margery Constance Nudd (Yiewsley), 
I. May (Ashford), Marion Peacock (Horsham), Arthur 
Sullivan (Guernsey), Francis O’Grady (Croydon), D. 
Dawson (Westward Ho!), F. Kathleen Follows (Bir- 
mingham), Silvey A. Clarke (Hurlingham), B. B. Horton 
(Westerham), Ethel V. Clay (Stoke-on-Trent), Phyllis 
Howell (Carmarthen), Gwen Syms (East Sheen), Mrs. 
A. H. Hughes (Beckenham), Kathleen Lee (Forest 
Gate), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), K. Phillips 
(Camden Road). 


IIl.—Tue PrizE oF HALF A GuINeEA for the best 
quotation is awarded to John A. Bellchambers, 
1, Clifton Villas, Highgate Hill, N.19, for the 
following : 


LIVING DANGEROUSLY. By F. E. Penny. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘‘ His head was turned—and so he chewed 
His pigtail till he died.” 


Hoop, Faithless Sally Brown. 


We also select for printing : 


THE SAFETY PIN. By J. S. FLetcuer. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
make assurance doubly sure.” 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth, Act IV, Sc. I. 
(J. Shaw, 65, King’s Road, Harrogate.) 


IT MIGHT HAVE BEEN OTHERWISE. 
By Mrs. FreD REYNoLpDs. (Bodley Head.) 


““ The man recovered of the bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 


GoLpsMITH, On the Death of a Mad Dog. 
(Wilfred B. Whitaker, 77, Whitehill Road, Gravesend, 
Kent, 
and Barbara Goolden, 67, Philbeach Gardens, S.W.) 


A MAN OF PARTS. By J. J. NEtson. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


“ All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Couldn't put Humpty Dumpty together again.” 


Nursery Rhyme. 
(Lorna Leatham, The White House, Neville’s Cross, 
Durham.) 


EMPTY HANDS. By ArtTHuUR STRINGER. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


“So that day there was dole in Astolat.” 
TENNYSON, Idyills of the King. 


(Gertrude Stephens, 145, Revidge Road, Blackburn, 
Lancs.) 


I11.—TueE Prize or THREE NEw Books for the best 
original limerick on the Cross Words Puzzle is 
awarded to S. M. Isaacson, 15, Vicarage Gate, 
S.W., for the following : 


Poor Jones had a fit in the . . . (drawn by an engine), 


. . (found in the head), 


Cross Words had affected his . 
As he reached the asylum— 
(That’s where they compile ’em)— 

He said, ‘‘ Well, it’s out of the . 
English summer). 


. . (chief feature of 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kingston 


outside the Café de Paris, Monte Carlo, Mr. Kingston’s 
new book, “The Romance of Monte Carlo,” will be 
published this month from the Bodley Head. 
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We also select for printing : 


There was a young girl who would never 
To solve cross-word puzzles endeavour, 
She said, ‘‘ If I tried, 
I might grow cross-eyed, 
And I'd rather be pretty than clever! ”’ 


(Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam, 23, Cambray, Cheltenham.) 


A pal of mine—one of the best— 

Was deprived for three weeks of his rest, 
By “‘ Some blossoming moss ”’ 

(Number 13, across), 

And now it’s “‘ No flowers, by request.” 


(C. H. Cuddy, 8, Stanley Avenue, Birkdale, Lancs.) 


We select for special commendation the limericks by 
J. L. Ranken (London, W.C.), H. T. Davy (Bristol), 
W. Sutherland (Sunderland), Eileen Newton (Whitley), 
Arbel M. Aldous (Hendon), D. E. Baker (Nottingham), 
H. Oldfield Box (Eastbourne), Mrs. Wymer (Queen’s 
Gate), E. Lewis (Mansfield), Mrs. Jean Corke (Malvern), 
Mrs. F. E. E. Nash (London, W.), H. F. S. (London, 
S.E.), Rev. F. Hern (Rowlands Castle), Marcus Hyman 
(Clapton), A. C. Marshall (Edinburgh), W. R. Dunston 
(Seaford), K. D. Moss (Reigate), Winifred Simmons 
(Kent), F. Davidson (Bryansford), J. N. Banister 
(Leyland), Alexander Watson (Buckhaven), Kenneth 
J. Rosenthal (Holt), J. L. McHarg (Clydebank), E. 
Francis (Penzance), P. Williamson (Sheffield), N. Iliff 
(Richmond), L. Bruce (St. Leonards-on-Sea), A. R. 
Farwig (Reigate). 


IV.—TuHeE Prize oF A Guinea for the best one- 
hundred word review is awarded to Jacob 
Kaye, 7, Darlington Street, Cheetham Hill, 
Manchester, for the following : 


CAMBRIDGE READINGS IN THE LITERATURE OF 
SCIENCE. By W. C. DampPIER WHETHAM AND 
MARGARET D. WHETHAM. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 


Students of science and philosophy, and the layman 
fond of serious reading, will respond to this book as they 
would to an historical novel that gives a sweeping survey 
of ancient and modern heroes. Here they will find the 
original words of a large collection of mental giants ; each 
age of thought having a few introductory words by the 
learned compilers. The history of scientific thought and 
discovery is recognised more and more as a fit study for 
growing minds and as a source of inspiration to all seekers 
after knowledge. Discoveries in nature reflect the poetry 
in man. 


We also select for printing : 


RANSOM. By AntTHONY RICHARDSON. (Constable.) 


“Ransom ”’ is a remarkably fine novel. The principal 
character is a hard and self-made business man who came 
down to his old school, which had expelled him in his youth, 
imbued with a sardonic desire to exercise his power by 
a lavish endowment. There he meets and marries a 
charming woman: and the subsequent struggle with his 
own past, with his old lover and his wife, is told with a 
poignant sympathy which, combined with unusual beauty 
of writing, makes the book leap into life, whilst his long 
conflict with business rivals determined to ruin him is 
depicted with marked power and knowledge. 


(Sidney S. Wright, “ Redcot,’’ Mayfield Road, 
Bickley, Kent.) 


ROMANTIC SPAIN. By ELsie ELSNER. 


(Thornton Butterworth.) 


The reading of this volume is almost 2s good as a tour 
to Spain, with the additional virtue of its being made 
without the fatigue of travelling. The author has the 
flair of a successful travel writer, and charms us with scene 
after scene, intermingled with legends and exquisite pic- 
tures, such as will live long in the memory. Her descriptive 
faculty is never shown to better advantage than in her 
account of the first bull fight she witnessed. Spain has 
ever been an attractive country to spirits of adventure, 
but it will now possess a new glamour for a much larger 
world. 


(Mannington Sayers, Orchard Close, Monmouth.) 


ARNOLD BENNETT OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 


By L. G. Jounson. (Daniel.) 


To every admirer of Arnold Bennett I would recommend 
this little book. We may not agree with everything that 
is said in its pages about the man himself and his intel- 
lectual attributes, but we are bound to read with great 
interest all that is said about the novels. There are many, 
no doubt, who will be led to take a new excursion into the: 
Five Towns series. The writer also gives us, in an under- 
current of comment and criticism, a good insight into his. 
own views on art and artists in general. 


(Carrie Hann, 2, Stanley Grove, Weston-super-Mare.) 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE. By ALIcE PERRIN. 
(Cassells.) 


A novel one cannot place too high. Dealing with the: 
present situation between England and India, and with 
everyday life and people in Mrs. Perrin’s most refreshing 
way. The Governor and Annabel, the governess, are 
especially prominent, and their romance does not lack 
thrills and is skilfully and satisfactorily handled. The 
children behave as children. The sureness and delicacy 
of touch of the author never fails, and her detail is delightful. 


(M. J. Dobie, Mouldsworth, Chester.) 


We select for special commendation the reviews of 
L. Calderon (Manchester), R. Tuck Pook (Southend- 
on-Sea), Marion Norris-Elye (Windsor Castle), B. R. 
Gibbs (Ashburton), James E. Brabbs (Badsworth),. 
A. E. Gowers (Haverhill), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead),. 
Alice H. Wade (Bradford), Dora Eyden (Cairo, Egypt),. 
Winifred Simmons (Kew), B. M. Beard (Bexleyheath), 
J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), Mabel Etchells (Wallasey), 
Mrs. W. J. E. Haslam (Cheltenham), Scott E. Jackson 
(Ilkley), William Pool (Pontefract), G. Ralton Barnard 
(York), Irene Petch (Kirbymoorside), Florence E.. 
Jenkinson (Burton-on-Trent), Mrs. Rash (Diss), F. J. 
Fidler (London, N.W.), Marjorie Crosbie (Wolverhamp- 
ton), Margaret Ferguson (Eastbourne), L. Mugford 
(Blackheath), Mildred E. Garland (Ipswich), Mrs. A. 
James (Llanelly), Phyllis Stone (Llanfairfechan), D. A. 
Tyrie (Woking), Kathleen Rice (Winslow), A. Eleanor 
Pinnington (Norwich). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMAN is awarded to Miss M. Burton, 
c/o Mrs. Whitley-Wilson, 28, Hendrick Avenue, 
Wandsworth Common, S.W.1I. 
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THE BOOKMAN’S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


It has been customary in collected editions of the 
British Poets to begin with Chaucer and, omitting 
even his great contem- 
poraries Langland and 
Gower, to pass at once to 
Spenser, sometimes break- 
ing the fall with Surrey 
and Wyatt, and lamenting 
that the intervening 
century and a half was 
strangely barren of poetic 
genius. But it would be 
seen that this period was 
by no means so terribly 
barren if the best of the 
poets who belonged to it 
were only made accessible 
in print. Lydgate, 
Occleve, Henryson, Dun- 
bar, Skelton, Sir David 
Lyndsay, to say nothing 
of Surrey and Wyatt and 
one or two others, are 
sufficient to redeem the 
fifteenth century and 
earlier half of the 
sixteenth, from that 
charge of  barrenness, 
but you have no chance of reading most of 
these except in the British Museum. They all 
survive fragmentarily in anthologies; two ad- 
mirable editions of Lyndsay were published 
during the nineteenth century, but he has in this 
been exceptionally fortunate. Personally, I find 
Lydgate and Occleve as good poets as Gower, and 
more interesting—Occleve’s autobiographical verse 
being especially interesting both for its revelations 
of his own life and character and the sidelights it 
throws on the London life of his time. Messrs. 
Routledge gave us a welcome edition of Gower’s 
Confessio over thirty years ago, but nobody has 
done as much for those cther two. Except for the 
anthologies, and that certain of their works are 
printed in the proceedings of learned societies, 
they sleep in their original black-letter in our 
great libraries. John Skelton has been happier. 
Mr. Richard Hughes has just edited, and Messrs. 
Heinemann have published in a handsomely pro- 
duced volume a representative collection of his 


whose new novel. “ Martin Arrowsmith,” will be published by 
Mr. Jonathan Cape on the sth of this month, 


poems (15s.), and in his biographical preface Mr. 
Hughes refers to the edition of Skelton which was 
edited by Dyce eighty years ago, but is now out 
of print and unobtainable. “‘ For four centuries,” 
he writes, “‘ he has lain in his grave, and been 
food for the grammarians”; but I think he is 
unduly severe in exclaiming, “‘ God help any poet 
who hopes to be rescued from oblivion by the 
scholars!” In Pope’s day, 
even in Dryden’s day, 
Chaucer was considered so 
hopelessly obsolete that it 
was necessary to * trans- 
late” him; but the 
translations are dead now 
and Chaucer is alive; 
and for their services to 
him and to Langland, and 
other poets of the Middle 
Ages, we owe an in- 
estimable debt to the 
patient labours of such 
men as Professors Skeat 
and Wright. No doubt 
the scholars exaggerated 
the difficulties of the early 
English in which such 
poets wrote, and were 
more concerned with their 
philology than with their 
poetry, but they helped us 
Mr. Sinclair Lewis, toWard an easier under- 
standing of them, and for 
that we should be grateful. 
Pope (who was himself in no position to throw 
stones) stigmatised Skelton as ‘ beastly Skelton,’ 
and the epithet has rather stuck to him, though 
there is no justification for it except in some of 
the coarsely realistic passages of ‘“‘ The Tunnynge of 
Elinore Rummynge.” There are charming lyrical 
things scattered through his verse, such as that 
in “‘ The Garlande of Laurell” to Mistress Margaret 
Hussey : 
‘““Mirry Margaret, 

As mydsomer flower ; 

Jentill as fawcon 

Or hawke of the towere ”’ ; 


in the ‘“ beautiful and romantic poem” of “ The 
Boke of Phyllyp Sparowe,” and Mr. Hughes very 
sensitively interprets the subtly and often over- 
looked poetry that lurks among the political satire 
of ‘“‘ Speke, Parot.” In versatility and originality 
Skelton surpassed all the poets of his century. 
The crisp, tripping, lively metres, of five and six 
syllable lines, in which he wrote his satires (“‘ Colyn 
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Clout,” for instance, and ‘“‘ Why Come Ye Not to 
Court ?”’) have never been used more cleverly or 
effectively. He poured out in these his wrath 
and scathing contempt against Wolsey’s arrogance 
and self-aggrandisement and the pride and greed 
and shameful corruptions of the clergy, and in spite 
of the favour of Henry VIII, whose tutor he had 
been, he stung the great Cardinal to such resent- 
ment at last that he had to seek sanctuary from 
his vengeance in Westminster Abbey. Nothing can 
bring back to Skelton the popularity he enjoyed in 
his own period, but I hope Mr. Hughes’s ably edited 
selections from his works may rescue him from 
neglect and restore him to the place that assuredly 
belongs to him in our poetical hierarchy. 


The death, last month, of Mr. John Lane has taken 
one of its most notable figures from the London 
publishing world. He began business in partner- 
ship with Mr. Elkin Mathews in 1887 ; the partner- 
ship was dissolved and Mr. Lane transferred the 
sign of The Bodley Head to the other side of Vigo 
Street in 1894, and in the same year startled the 
literary dovecots by starting The Yellow Book, which 
gathered into its pages many of the most gifted and 
original of the younger school of writers and artists 
then in revolt against the literary conventions of 
the period. Those were the days when new poets 
and artists and writers of fine prose were produced 
from The Bodley Head almost as rapidly and 
magically as a conjurer can produce singing birds 
from a hat ; and a glance at the distinguished names 
in the list of Mr. Lane’s publications will show that 
the judgment and enterprise for which he became 
famous in the nineties never failed him through all the 
years that have followed them. To say nothing of 
the many brilliant authors and artists whose earliest 
books he has published since then, he made the 
works of Anatole France accessible to British readers 
in his series of excellent translations, and more 
recently has laid students of Elizabethan literature 
under a great debt of gratitude for the reprinted 
books and pamphlets, most of them otherwise un- 
obtainable, in his admirable Bodley Head Quartos 
series. Mr. Lane had a real feeling for art and for 
literature ; he knew good books when he found 
them, and knew how to produce them artistically. 


The Oxford Press has just added to its World’s 
Classics series Froude’s ‘ Short Studies on Great 
Subjects,” Series I; ‘“‘ Selected Poems” of Austin 
Dobson, and Trollope’s ‘‘ Rachel Ray ” (2s. each). 


On March 29th, 1825, Charles Lamb wrcte to 
Crabbe Robinson, “I have left the d——d India 
House for Ever. Give me great joy,” and to com- 
memorate this emancipation and the hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary cf Lamb’s birth, which fell on 
February roth, a dinner in honour of Lamb is to 


be held in London on March 30th, with the Right 
Hon. Augustine Birrell as Chairman. Lamb was a 
born Londoner and one of the loyalest of the tribe, 
but as a rule, in the matter of public celebrations, 
London treats even her most illustrious sons of 
the past with indifference, and if she is going to 
break this bad habit, she could not well begin doing 
so on a happier occasion. The Commemoration 
Committee formed for the carrying out of this 
scheme includes Messrs. E. V. Lucas, J. C. Squire, 
G. K. Chesterton, St. John Adcock, C. E. Lawrence, 
Walter de la Mare, Robert Lynd and J. M. Robert- 
son. Further announcement will be made in the 
Press as soon as arrangements are completed 
Whether the dinner will become an annual function, 
or a Lamb Club, or Lamb Fellowship result from it, 
remains to be decided. All Elians are invited to 
co-operate in this celebration, and should write 
for particulars to the hon. secretary. Mr. F. A. 
Downing, 14, South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


I have received the following very interesting 
letter from Miss Clemence Dane, with reference to 
Mrs. Katharine Tynan Hinkson’s review last month 
of the collected works of the Bronté sisters : 


“‘ Dear Sir—No Bronté lovercan fail to be interested 
in Miss Tynan’s article on ‘the immortal sisters’ 
in this month’s BookMAN. But surely every 
Bronté lover will protest against the passage— 
‘There would seem to have been one immense 
deficiency in the genius of the immortal sisters, 
or is it only seeming? Did Patrick Bronté’s 
children lack the sense of humour? It sounds 
unlikely, yet I cannot recall anything in Charlotte 
or Emily that suggests the sense of humour.’ I 
suppose we must grant Miss Tynan, Emily, but 
never Charlotte. Has she forgotten ‘ Villette,’ 
and the delicious and most humorous scenes in it 
between Lucy and the Professor? The portraits 
of the curates in ‘Shirley’ are to our notions 
caricature, ferocious, not funny, although the 
victims seem to have been amused; but surely 
‘Villette’ bubbles with laughter? Charlotte 
Bronté’s humour is shy, sly, occasionally clumsy, 
sometimes forced, but now and then inimitable. 
No one who has known a foreign school from the 
mistress’s side can suppress a smile over the too 
familiar types in ‘ Villette, or for that matter 
deny that the English girl, Ginevra, is as amusing 
as she is true to life, even after fifty years. Miss 
Tynan will perhaps think I am offering her a queer 
proof if I record that, as small children, one of the 
‘funny’ books I and my friends clamoured for 
and never tired of hearing read aloud, was ‘ Vil- 
lette, and, now I come to think of it, scraps from 
‘The Professor... Tastes change as one grows 
older, I know, but I have not yet learned to wonder 
why I laughed over the story of the rehearsal, or 
the handkerchief episode, or the scene after the 
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concert, not yet 
learned to think 
of poor Lucy 
without a chuckle 
as well as a sigh. 
“ Faithfully 
yours, 
“ CLEMENCE 
DANE.” 


It is no small 
thing, in these 
days of multitu- 
dinous books, to 
have written one 
that will go on living when most of the books 
of to-day and of to-morrow are dead, and this, 
I think, has been accomplished by Mr. James 
Lane Allen, the distinguished American novelist 
whose death was announced last month. Be- 
ginning his career as a teacher, Mr. Allen did not 
publish his first book, ‘“‘A Kentucky Cardinal,” 
until he was forty-five. Three years later, in 1897, 
he won full recognition in his own country and in 
ours with ‘‘ The Choir Invisible,” a finely imaginative, 
delicately written romance of the early settlers in 
Kentucky, the state in which he was born. None 
of his sixteen volumes reached the high level of 
this in design or workmanship, and at the end of 
the day he will sit down, I think, with the one-book 
immortals and ‘‘ The Choir Invisible ”’ will survive 
beside ‘“‘ Lorna Doone,” ‘“‘ John Inglesant’”’ and 
“ Our Village.” 


Mr. C. K. Allen, 


author of “The Judgement of Paris” 
(Bodley Head). 


An international Byron 
Memorial Fund has been 
inaugurated with the object 
of placing a design by Mr. 
F. E. Howard, of Oxford, in 
the church of Hucknall Tor- 
kard, where Byron is buried. 
Lord Henry Bentinck is 
Chairman of a Committee 
which includes among its 
members Mr. W. J. H. Brod- 
rick, Mr. E. Edgar Clarke, 
Mr. Cecil Roberts and Mr. 
Alfred Noyes. The hon. 
treasurers are the Rev. Canon 
Barber and Mr. P. H. Towlson, 
of the Midland Bank, Notts. 
Mr. Cecil Roberts has arranged 
to give a series of lectures on 
Byron in aid of the fund, and 
all who are desirous of taking 
part in this tribute to the 
memory of a great poet are 
invited to write for particulars 


Photo by 
Hills & Saunders. 


whose new book ot poems, “ The Stricken Peasant” 


(Selwyn & Blount), ‘was reviewed in last month’s 
to the hon. secretary, Mr. Bookman. 


C. H. H. Mitchell, 
28, The Ropewalk, 
Nottingham. 


Mr. Kennedy 
Williamson, who 
recently won 
golden opinions 
from all sorts of 
critics for his 
charming book of 
essays and poems, 
bers,” has com- 
pleted a new 
volume of essays (on such subjects as “ The 
Futility of Arithmetic,” “ Please do not Sit on the 
Stairs,” ‘*‘ The Romance of Toy Boats ”), and it will 
be published this autumn by Messrs. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 


whose brilliant new novel, “ Government 
House,” is published by Messrs. Cassell. 


Mr. C. K. Allen, whose clever humorous novel, 
“The Judgement of Paris” (John Lane), is having 
a very considerable success, is a well known don 
at Oxford, and this is his first novel. Humorists 
are the rarest kind of authors, and I congratulate 
the Bodley Head on having found a new one in 
Mr. Allen. 


The “ Life and Letters of Sir W. Robertson 
Nicoll,” on which the Rev. T. H. Darlow is en- 
gaged, will be ready, I understand, this spring. 
Meanwhile Mr. Darlow sends me the following 
interesting letter written by 
Francis Turner Palgrave, 
which he found among 
W. R.N.’s papers. The letter 
was addressed to Mr. W. H. 
Morley, of Derby, and is 
endorsed, ‘‘ Letter presented 
to W.R.N. by Mr. W. H. 
Morley—19.6.13.” 

“ April 4 [about 1890]. 

“How discriminate 
Poetry from Verse is one of 
the questions which doubtless 
have been, and will be, ever 
disputed, but never answered. 
It is much the same as the 
question, what is true taste 
in Fine Art. The only 
method to define Poetry that 
I know is the practical one, 
which holds good equally as 
to acquiring fine taste. Read 


Mr. C. Henry Warren, and study the acknowledged 


master-works in Poetry; this 
will guide anyone who has 
a fair amount of natural gift 
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or bias towards the subject (not by any means a 
very unusual gift). This forms gradually in the 
mind (but not probably until some years have 
passed in the study), a sense of the best that human 
power, always limited, can reach ; this gives one a 
standard, which although personal and subjective 
in its origin, yet will always be found to correspond, 
in its principles and general judgments, with that 
which good judges have formed before us. And by 
this internal standard we can then, and then only, 
go on to place in order of merit the thousand lesser 
poets, painters, or whatever artists you like. 

“But to this study there is a very important 
limitation. The great poets &c. to be.so studied 
should be those who worked and lived before our 
age. Otherwise, contemporary favouritism will 
invariably pervert our taste, whilst also that general 
verdict of ‘the days to come, the wisest witnesses,’ 
as Pindar said some 2,500 years ago, will be 
wanting. 

“Now most people begin to found their taste 
upon contemporary work, and very often, upon the 
immediately popular specimens thereof : which, of 
course, will rarely be the permanent works. And 
there is a most obvious temptation to do this, which 
it requires a clear view of the whole range of art, 
and a determination to read, not what is easiest 
and most attractive (i.e. contemporary books) but 
what is best and often most difficult, to resist. But 
there is no ‘royal road’ to taste—and so, ulti- 
mately, to the highest and most lasting pleasure, 
(the true final aim of all and every Fine Art)—but 
the one I have here briefly set forth. 


“ Aid, however, may be found in a few scattered 
phrases and hints by men of fine genius, poets or 
writers. Such is Plato’s account of Poetry, one- 
sided though it be, in his‘ Ion’; Milton’s definition 
of what Poetry ought to be: ‘simple, sensuous, 
passionate’; (I quote by memory); Wordsworth’s 
criticism on Goethe’s poetry, ‘that it was not 
sufficiently inevitable,’ and again, that the question 
always is, whether an artist or poet works ‘ with 
his eye upon his object.’ Coleridge’s ‘ Biographia 
Literaria’ has also some good though discursive 
remarks. Charles Lamb, perhaps our finest critic, 
has an Essay or two, on Shakespeare as acted, on 
Sidney’s poetry, and the like, which should be read. 
I fancy everything I have mentioned will be found 
in any ordinary public library. Leigh Hunt has 
also a book about Spenser and other early poets 
of value. Hazlitt and Landor, though praised, 
are of very little true merit. I can think of no 
modern critic of poetry really worth study. Hallam’s 
‘Literature of Europe’ has admirable common 
sense and judicial faculty, lacking a little of the 
finer inspiration. But none of these nor all together, 
will give you your required definition. Poetry is 
a living art, a free art ; and the judgment of it must 
be of like character. 


“IT hope these hints, which you are free to use 

as you like, may help you a little. 
“F, T. PALGRAVE. 

“I suppose I need hardly add that on many 
accounts it is the Greek and Latin master-works 
whence good taste is most derivable. Italy and 
England, after them, follow: France and Germany 
supply least aid.” 


The French Committee of the Femina Vie Heur- 
euse and Bookman Prizes has recommended to the 
English Committee the following books from which 
will be chosen the one that is to receive THE Book- 
MAN prize for the best French novel of 1924: 
Désert de Amour,” by Francoise Mauriac ; 
Madame Conde,” by H. Waly; ‘ Frangoise au 
Calvaire,’ by Pierre Champion ; ‘‘ Les Onze devant 
la Porte Dorée,”’ by Montherland ; and “ La Guerre 
des Femmes,” by A. Réchier. BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 


A capital romance of intrigue and exciting adventure, 
“ The Night of Power,” by Adrian Heard (7s. 6d. ; Hurst & 
Blackett), is deftly planned and capably written. A 
Moorish chief, Ahmar, keeps a silversmith’s shop in Gibral- 
tar, and is secretly planning a rising to wrest the ‘“‘ Rock” 
from the English and restore it to his people. He has 
secured a plan, on a fine scroll, which he keeps hidden in 
a ring on his finger, and has discovered a secret tunnel 
by which the rock may be entered. But something of his 
plot leaks out; he is beset by traitors and by spies, and 
in the end all his cunning scheming is thwarted. Julian 
Marzales, a Spanish-American who, for purposes of his 
own, plays a leading part in fathoming this conspiracy, 
was a former lover of Elspeth, the wife of Colonel Dorking, 
on duty at Gibraltar, and his reawakened love for Elspeth 
and hers for him gives a second and even stronger thread 
of interest to a story that is alive with interest and has 
all the elements that go to the making of a popular success. 

“The Encircling Mist,”” by Evelyn Eaton (3s. 6d. ; 
Selwyn & Blount), is a book of fantasies written with 
imagination and a quiet charm of style. “ The Third 
Moor,”’ beginning with a whimsical account of a man 
on a holiday tour in his motor-car, develops into a changing, 
fantastic vision of human life and the ways by which the 
human spirit comes to happiness. In ‘‘ The History of 
a Tree,”’ the tree tells vividly and with a curious intimacy 
the story of its birth and growth, the joy of its'youth and 
strength, andthe sadness and despair that fill it when it 
is old and waiting for the storm which shall destroy it. 
Certain aspects of modern art are quaintly satirised in 
‘“‘ The Palace of Fame ’’; but the most charming and most 
poignant thing in the book is the tale told by “ Pipkin 
under a Shady Tree ’—Pipkin being the flitting, piping 
Pan who plays a part in ‘‘ The Third Moor.”” The sketches 
and allegories are delightfully written ; they are elusive, 
as allegories should be, and suggest far more than they 
put into words. 


We have had to hold over reviews of : 


‘““ The Best Poems of 1924.’’ Selected, with an Introduc- 
tion by Thomas Moult. 6s. (Jonathan Cape.) 
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‘““Moberley Bell and his Times.’’ By F. Harcourt 
Kitchin (Bennet Copplestone). 12s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 

“J. Ramsay Macdonald.’’ By “ Iconoclast.’’ 3s. 6d. 
(Leonard Parsons.) 

“ Anecdotes of the late Samuel Johnson.’ By Hesther 
Lynch Piozzi. Edited, with an introduction, by S. C. 
Roberts. 7s. 6d. (Cambridge Press.) 

“Arnold Bennett.’’ By Mrs. Arnold Bennett. 7s. 6d. 
(Philpot.) 


New Novels recommended : 
““Dominion.”” By John Presland, 7s. 6d. (Philip Allan.) 


“‘ The Last of the Biffins.” By Harry Graham. 7s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

“‘Orchardford.” By J. S. Martin. 6s. (Melrose.) 

“‘Officer!’’ By Hulbert Footner. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 

“A Knight at Heart.” By Owen Oliver. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“The Vampires of the Andes.” By Henry Carew, 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 

“Government House.” By Alice Perrin. 7s. 6d. 
(Cassells.) 

“Crusaders.”” By Arthur Paterson. (Thornton Butter- 
worth.) 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 


January 21st.—An address by Mr. Walter de la Mare on 
“Atmosphere in Fiction.’’ Chairman, the Editor of THE 
Bookman. Since_no living writer has made more magical 
use of atmosphere in his own novels, tales and poems, it 
was not strange that Mr. de la Mare held a very large 
audience intensely interested in the subtlety and breadth 


of vision with which he analysed the elements of this 
atmosphere and the effects produced by it. Having 
touched on the close kinship between Burns’s love songs 
and the musical airs to which they are set ; on the resem- 
blance of an epigram of Landor’s to a Greek cameo; 
between Grieg’s music and Grimm’s folk-tales; Mr. de la 
Mare defined atmosphere in fiction as a term used to 
denote ‘‘a certain imaginative or sensuous or emotional 


Photo by Photographia Studios, Kingsway. The Bookman Literary Circle 


First Anniversary Dinner, 28th January, 1925. 


Standing at top table (from left to right): Mr. James Milne, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Chempion de Crespigny, Mrs. Alice Perrin, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Rees, Jan Hay (Major 
Jan Hay Beith), Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams, C.V.O., and Lady Hodder-Williams, Mr. and Mrs. St. John Adcock, Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Raymond, Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Jepson, 
Mr. Ralph Hodder-Williams, M.C. 


Other members and guests, some who arrived too late to be included in the photograph, were Mrs. G. B. Burgin, Miss Nelly Tom-Gallon, Mr. and Mrs. Gregory 
and Miss Gregory, Mr. Venting Gibbs, Mrs. Kate Sanderson, Mr. Howard Taylor, Mrs. Kirkland Vesey, Miss Heaver. Miss Bricknell, Miss L. Moore, Mrs. Franklin, Mr. 
Stanley Murrell, Mr. H. A. Jones, M.C., Mr. Cecil Roberts, Miss Jess Dorynne, Mr. John Kirkwood, Mr. E. H. Yates, Miss E. Scrutton, Miss Sturt, Miss Dicker, Miss Ayres, 
Mr. C. V. Bayliss, Mrs. E. Haines and Mr. Arnold Strange, Sir John Foster Fraser, Miss St. John Adcock, Mrs. F.G. Bettany, Mrs. Mary Webb, Mr. Goldfinch Bate, Mrs. 
C. A. Nicholson, Mr. Robert Holden, Mr. Gilbert Thomas, Miss Hazel Fyffe, Dr. and Mrs. Norman, Miss C. Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Hine. Miss Dorothy Cowper, Miss Gunnell, 
Dr. Mullins, Miss Curgenwen, Mr. Goodman, Mrs. Pugh (Helen Prothero Lewis), Mr. W. G. Beecroft, Mrs. Halliday Sparling, Mr. and Mrs. Evans, Mr. Peter Struthers, Miss 
Turner, Mrs. Hartford, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Turner, the Misses Baker, Mr. and Mrs. Harold Baron, Mr. and Mrs. ave, Mrs. Adrian Heard, Mrs. Simmons, Mrs. Harry 
Blanckensee, Mr. Arthur Thrush, Miss Brown, Mr. Le Tall, Miss Blanckensee, Mr. Munro, Mrs. Raymond Lee, Mr. and Mrs. Rodney Bennett, Miss Chaplin, Miss Edith Rhys, 
Mrs. Sanderson, Mr. and Mrs. Claude Sisley, Miss Wink, Miss Margaret Owen, Mr. and Mrs. Morton, Mr. Leslie Blanckensee, Miss ‘Thacker. Miss Guytcn, Mr. and Mrs. 
F. A. Downing, Miss Draper, Miss Fluck, Miss Hardy, Miss D. Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Blanchard, Mr. and Mrs. Shinnie, Mr. and Mrs. Deakin. Mr. Marcus Neville, 
Miss Noel Bell, Mrs. Gillett, Mr. Trevor Allen, Miss M. A. Sutherland, Mrs. Featherstonehaugh, Miss Jane T. Stoddart, Miss Gordon, Mr. Cecil Palmer, Mr. Nicholson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Shaylor, Miss Thorn-Drury, Mrs. Dudley, Mr. Neville, Miss Grierson Gambell, Miss Kennedy, the Rev. Gordon French, Mr. Stacy Aumonier, 
and guests of members. 
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quality or tone, and occasionally a moral one.’’ He spoke 
of what atmosphere means in the world around us, how 
it is affected by every change of wind, temperature, sun 
and moon, mist and cloud. We are conscious of and 
sensitive to these changes, react to them, whether we will 
or not; of how intimately interwoven are the atmospheric 
influences of the outer day and the changing conditions 
of the inward mind; of how differently the same solitary 
house looks “at dusk, by moonlight, at dead of night, 
or in the rose of dawn, or in the unanimating flats of early 
afternoon.’’ With a vivid picturesqueness of phrase he 
touched on the effects of taking a lighted lantern into 
the darkness of a garden under the stars; on the stealthy 
effects of colour on the mind, and drew comparisons 
between the colours of birds and animals, and humanity 
and the clothes it wears. ‘‘ Houses in particular are 
saturated with the atmospheric influences of their 
occupants.”” Commenting on how one man may effect 
the inward spirit of every other human being in his com- 
pany, he said that if every landscape, house and human 
being wears a continually changing aura or atmosphere, 
the writer of fiction was lacking in an essential of his craft 
if in these matters he was not something of a sensitive, a 
medium, a psychic, en rapport. ‘‘ Atmosphere is the medium 
in which the story floats—chamelionically it influences and 
reflects every twist and turn of the narrative. A mood 
of mind, a certain tone may itself be for its writer the 
actual theme of his story.”” He held that there is no better 
example of the use and abuse of atmosphere in fiction than 
Wilkie Collins, and cunningly dissecting “‘ The Woman in 
White,’”’ declared that atmosphere was the secret of its 
spell; but added that an atmosphere subtler and pro- 
founder in effect pervades Conrad’s fiction, especially such 
a tale as ‘‘ The Secret Sharer,’’ one of the finest stories in 
our language. ‘‘ In every novelist,” he said, “‘ the right 
use of atmosphere is as much a test of his comprehension 
as of his apprehension ; of his intellect as of his emotions ; 
of his senses as of his imagination. Nor can there be any 
poetry without it.” 

Among those who took part in the subsequent discussion 
were Mrs. C. A. Nicholson, Mr. Lewis Hind, Mr. Thomas 
Moult, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mr. Neville and Mr. Thomas 
Sharp, 


January 28th.—First Annual Dinner, at the Criterion 
Restaurant, when Sir Ernest Hodder-Williams was in the 
Chair. Ian Hay (Major Ian Hay Beith) was the guest of 
the evening and proposed the toast of ‘‘ Books and Book- 
men,”’ Mr. St. John Adcock replying for THE Bookman, 
and Mrs. Champion de Crespigny on behalf of the Book- 
man Circle, as one of its members. Mrs. de Crespigny 
mentioned that in its year of life the membership of the 
Circle had grown to over three hundred, paid tribute to 
its usefulness and to the friendly atmosphere which pre- 
vailed at its gatherings. Mr. Stacy Aumonier proposed 
the health of the Chairman, and Sir Ernest Hodder- 
Williams, who had in some earlier remarks spoken of his 
regard and esteem of Sir William Robertson Nicoll, ‘THE 
Booxman’s founder and for so long its editor, made a 
delightful and all too brief reply. There was an excellent 
and brilliantly rendered music programme arranged and 
conducted by Mr. Rodney Bennett, who himself sang a 
selection of folk-songs. Mr. Frederick Momber gave two 
cello solos; Miss Winifred Scott-Baxter sang three old 
songs; Mr. Stanley Roos three Elizabethan songs, and 
Miss Joan Spink was the accompanist. Ian Hay’s address 
on ‘“ Books and Bookmen”’ is reprinted in full elsewhere 
in this Number, and we reproduce, in reduced size, a photo- 
graph taken of the assembly by Photographia Studios, 
23, Great Queen Street, W.C., copies of which can be 
obtained from them for 5s. each (unframed) and 7s. 6d. 
(framed). 


February 4th.—An address by Mr. Ernest Raymond on 
““ The Creative Life.” Chairman, Mr. G. B. Burgin. Mr. 
Raymond began by drawing a distinction between the 
real creative artist and the mere entertainer. In a passage 
in which he attempted to describe beauty, he said: ‘“‘ You 


cannot describe beauty. It is an ineffable subject... . 
Beauty is not an extension of prettiness: it is not the 
superlative of prettiness. Almost one might say it has 
no dealings with prettiness. It is rather perhaps nearer, 
or more likely to partner with ugliness. Why? Because 
we might wish life were different, but it is as it is, and full 
of things sordid, ugly, painful. And because anything 
that is false is instant death to beauty. She can be found 
moving like a phosphorescent light in places that are often 
sordid, ugly and full of pain. ‘You will find her not among 
things that are purged of all their ugliness and falsely 
glossed, but you will find her where that ugliness is shown. 
The great creative artist is the man who is for ever glimpsing 
this beauty in ugliness and trying to reproduce it in the 
things which he draws.’’ There was considerable criticism 
on the point that beauty may be found in ugliness. 
Miss Nellie Tom-Gallon said that the modern creed of 
trying always to do so is a dangerous one. Mr. Edwin 
Pugh thought if the creative artist had to earn his bread 
and butter, he might be compelled to be an entertainer. 
Mrs. C. A. Nicholson saw no reason why the creative 
artist should not be both, but from this view Miss Peggy 
Webling dissented. Dr. Mullins, Mr. F. W. Gregory 
and several other members and guests took part in 
the discussion. 

At the close Mr. Raymond maintained his position 
and said: ‘I know it is true that beauty partners more 
easily with ugliness than with prettiness.”’ 


February 18th—NMr. Alfred Noyes gave a selection of 
readings from his poems. Chairman, the Editor of THE 
Bookman. The Chairman mentioned that nearly a year 
ago Mr. Noyes had given a reading of his poems to the 
Circle, and at the request of several members who wished 
to hear him again he had used what power of persuasion 
he possessed and Mr. Noyes had been good enough to 
yield to it, and had yielded also to his choice of the poems 
that were to be read. Beginning with that breezy, delight- 
fully whimsical fantasy, ‘‘ Forty Singing Seamen,”’ Mr. 
Noyes read ‘‘ The Elfin Artist ’’ and other lyrics, including 
by special request of the audience ‘‘ Come Down to Kew 
in Lilac Time” and ‘ The Spring Hat.” But perhaps 
nothing more impressed his listeners or held them more 
intently than two of the blank verse poems from his yet 
unpublished second volume of ‘‘ The Torchbearers ’’—the 
beauty and suggestiveness and glowing imaginative power 
of these were most warmly appreciated. Mr. Noyes had 
closed with a reading of Jeppe’s song from ‘‘ Tycho Brahe,”’ 
one of the poems in the first volume of ‘‘ The Torchbearers,”’ 
but some comments by Mr. Lewis Hind on certain aspects 
of modern poetry drew him into reading, by way of reply, 
or corroboration, his shrewdly, amusingly satirical poem, 
“The Duckling.’’ There could be no more natural or 
sensitive interpreter of poetry than Mr. Noyes and, paying 
very high and just tribute to him both as a poet and as 
a reader of poetry, Mr. Lewis Hind regretted only that 
he had not also read something from his ‘“ Tales of the 
Mermaid Tavern.” Never had any reader a more en- 
thusiastic audience, and the only criticism offered took 
the significant form of requests, to which Mr. Noyes acceded 
as far as possible, that various poems not included in the 
programme should be read. 


PROGRAMME FOR MARCH. 


Meetings at Caxton Hall, Westminster, at 7.30 for 
8 o'clock. 


March 4th.—Mr. Cecil Roberts: ‘‘ The Literary Lure 
of Venice.’’ Chairman: Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 


March 18th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘ The 
Importance of Humour.’’ Chairman: Mr. George Samp- 
son. 


Members are reminded that their subscriptions become 
due this month. All communications should be made to 
the Secretary, Mrs. Sophie Hine, 3, Holly Terrace, West 
Hill, Highgate. N.6. 
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MANCHESTER. 


A successful first meeting of the Manchester Bookman 
Literary Circle was held on Monday, February 16th, when 
Miss Annie B. Rankin gave a talk on David Grayson, which 
was very greatly appreciated. The second meeting of 
this Circle will be held at Milton Hall, Manchester, on 


Monday, March oth, at 7.30 p.m., and, by special request 
of the members, this will be another ‘“‘ David Grayson ”’ 
evening, to give an opportunity for a continuance of the 
interesting discussion started at the first meeting. 

All applications for membership and other communica- 
tions should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. J. H. 
Wharmby, Houldsworth Hall, Deansgate, Manchester. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


MRS. C. A. 


T is the fate of most distinguished folk to look sadly 
undistinguished. that him?” exclaims the 
man in the street, as the great celebrity is pointed out. 
Follows, perversely enough, a feeling of disappointment, 
disillusion, in the former hero-worshipper: a feeling 
that can only be 
dispelled, and not 
always then, by a 
closer acquaintance 
with his hero. 

There are how- 
ever others whose 
individuality makes 
itself felt at first 
sight, and instantly, 
ineludibly, compels 
your regard. Mrs. 
C. A. Nicholson is 
Mrs. C. A. One of those fortu- 
Nicholson. mate—or unfortu- 

nate ?—others. 

It was in a rather crowded room that I first became 
aware of her presence as, mainly, a charming smile, a 
charming voice with the faintest inflexion of a lisp, 
not less charming. I did not then know who she was 
or anything else about her; but I did know that she 
was, in Biblical phrase, not as the Scribes and Pharisees. 
We were introduced. Still her name was only a name 
to me: I had read none of her books ; and yet I knew 
that, good or bad, they were worth reading. That was 
a considerable while ago. I have now, I believe, read 
all her novels: only her poetry is as yet unknown to 
me: and have also the privilege of her friendship. 
That first impression of a charming smile and‘a tiny lisp 
still endures, though it is now of course overlaid by 
later and stronger impressions. Mrs. Nicholson’s face, 
though it sparkles with comedy too, is a tragic face. 
I realised that when I heard her speaking at one of the 
Bookman Circle reunions. As a rule she speaks with 
an effect of light-hearted grace. On this occasion, 
however, she was profoundly moved, and her earnest- 
ness expressed itself unconsciously, and so all the more 
poignantly, not only in her voice and countenance, but 
in every movement of her hands, in every tense line 
of her body. It was the first time I had ever seen her 
as a woman deeply stirred. Usually she is girlishly 
eager, impulsive, excitable, her words tumbling over 
one another in the fervour of her desire to make herself 


The Wykeham 
Studios. 


* “The Dawn Fulfilled.” By C. A. Nicholson. 7s. 6d. 
(Holden.) 


NICHOLSON.* 


perfectly understood. At such times she looks as if 
she would like to shake you—you dunderhead !—for 
not being more readily responsive. She is, in that 
mood of seeming impatience, at her most girlish. Then, 
you do respond, as best you can, and at once she changes 
from a girl to a woman, her whole being quick with 
grave understanding. I divined that here was one who 
had done much, suffered much, and out of her ex- 
perience had wrought that rare philosophy of life the 
secret of which is sympathy and its outward manifesta- 
tion that charity which is love. And so at last, to 
confirm my faith, I persuaded Mrs. Nicholson to give 
me some details of her career. 

Here they are, as far as possible, in her own words. 

“My father,” said she, “ was a well-known singer, 
and both he and my mother encouraged any attempts 
at creative output from childhood onward. At the age 
of eight I announced a definite intention to become 
a book illustrator, with a view to earning my living, 
and cherished in secret an equally definite intention to 
write, in order to deliver myself of the imaginary 
creatures who were even then besieging me. In those 
days I disburdened myse!f by interminable narrations 
to my brothers and sisters, childish tales of the Charlotte 
Yonge order of very large families. Sagas developed, 
and I had to keep notebooks with genealogical tables ; 
and also, to satisfy the insatiable accuracy of an elder 
sister, details of the family wardrobe. To change the 
colour of a sash was as unpardonable as to change the 
colour of the eyes, and this I now see as good training 
in visualisation. 

“T have found that different ideas need different 
mediums, and one of my designs, reproduced in the 
Commonwealth as a black-and-white illustration, I have 
also expressed in monochrome as a Limoges enamel, 
and in colour as a needlework panel which was hung 
on the line at the Arts and Crafts Exhibition in the 
New Gallery. 

“ It has twice happened that I have had to translate 
thought into music. An idea that arrived in the shape 
of verse, included in ‘The Comfort Lady’ (Elkin 
Mathews), found its best expression in a prelude for the 
piano, which had to be picked out on the keys by myself 
and set down by a musician, owing to my lack of tech- 
nique. Intercourse with musicians, writers and artists 
of many kinds has greatly helped me; and I value the 
chance given me to study the history of painting in the 
galleries at home and abroad, the music of the great 
composers and literature. Though too much know- 
ledge of the arts may unfairly dominate creation of 
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character, I hold a certain training to be of great 
value. 

“Mrs. E. L. Voynich, author of ‘ The Gadfly,’ to 
whom my book, ‘ Martin Son of John,’ is dedicated, 
gave me my first training in the art of letters ; it is to 
her severity that I owe such feeling as I have for the 
choice of words and to the elimination of journalese 
and clichés, which come to me with horrible facility. 

‘“ When my husband was engaged in political work 
I undertook professional public speaking for about six 
months and have addressed audiences all over London. 
That also was of value. My capital as a writer includes 
a varied experience of humanity, of joy and tragedy, 
personal and impersonal, and a sincere desire to inter- 
pret, with such skill as I can attain to by incessant 
labour, the dream-children for whom I am responsible.”’ 

It is an onerous responsibility, for in so few years 
these dream-children have grown into a family so large 
that it would need vastly more space than is at my 
disposal to deal faithfully with them or even a single 
group of them. 

Her first novel, ‘‘ Martin, Son of John,” appeared 
as recently as 1918. Like most first books of real 
inspiration it contains some of the best work the author 
will ever do, notably in its originality of theme and 
unconventionality of treatment. This is not to say 
that Mrs. Nicholson has not done better work since. 
Each of her books—‘‘ Martin, Son of John,” “‘ Their 
Chosen People,” ‘‘ The First Good Joy” and ‘“ The 
Given Heart’’—I give them in their order—is pro- 
gressively better than its immediate forerunner. Of 
these, “‘ Their Chosen People’’ and the “ First Good 
Joy,” both stories of Jewish life, suffer a little from a 
plethora of characters. They are so many in number 
and so diversely insistent upon themselves that they 
tend to crowd one another out. One feels that a much 
larger canvas is wanted for their adequate rendering. 
One has to read these two books with diligence and 
care; or, better still, read them a second time, to 
appreciate their true values ; but then, as I have said 
before, no book is worth reading at all that is not worth 
reading twice ... unless of course it is just plain 
fake throughout, the sort a thrilling yarn, without 
any relation to actuality, that one reads as one watches 
a game or plays cards—O odious phrase !—to kill 
time. None of Mrs. Nicholson’s books is in the least 
that kind of book. They all belong, apart from other 
considerations, to real literature, and as literature 
must be taken as seriously as one takes all other realities. 

There is a sort of symbolism in these first three 
books, more than a suggestion of mysticism, some- 
thing not wholly of this world or the flesh, something 
rather of the devil, which may be a fault or a merit, 
according to the reader’s taste in such matters, but 
which does certainly set them in a class apart and 
stamp them with the unmistakable hall-mark of genuine 
creations and not mere derivatives from acclaimed 
masterpieces or best-sellers. But it was in “‘ The Given 
Heart ”’ that Mrs. Nicholson seemed to be finding her 
true self and her right medium of expression at last. 
It might then have been said that she was within sight 
of the burning bush, if not standing on holy ground. 

In her latest novel she has passed over without effort 
into the magic circle of the Elect. The title of her 


book, ‘‘ The Dawn Fulfilled,” is once again symbolic, 
but that is the only obvious symbolism the book indulges 
in. 

I had hardly begun reading it before I told myself 
that here, if this promise of the first few pages were 
confirmed, was consummate achievement, the authentic 
stuff of greatness. And so it has proved. There is, 
to begin with, a finer sense of narrative form in this 
book, the story moves smoothly and easily, and more- 
over is most effectively helped on its way by the author’s 
masterly control of one of the most difficult of literary 
implements—dialogue. Her people talk to the point, 
dramatically, even wittily, yet without for one moment 
hampering the action. 

But enough of mere technique. What distinguishes 
“The Dawn Fulfilled’ from the ruck of novels is its 
shrewd presentment of character, its feeling for essentials, 
and above all, transcending all, its almost passionate 
sincerity. In the leading figure, Robert Holroyd, Mrs. 
Nicholson has given us a wonderful study of the kind of 
man who is doomed to be unpopular among his fellows, 
because he is temperamentally an artist but without 
the creative gift. His repressive upbringing has stunted 
and thwarted him at every turn, so that he must needs 
seek in the paradise of his imagination the golden 
means whereby to glorify the drab facts of his life and 
doings, thoughts and emotions. So he is regarded as 
a poseur, something of a liar, because he plays at the 
immortal game of make-believe, with himself always 
as the central heroic figure. He has the misfortune 
to marry an unimaginative woman,’ a good woman, 
who is fundamentally quite incapable of understanding 
her husband, and so gradually finds in his magnificent 
illusions her own disillusions. She dies, and the shock 
of her death impels him to bury his real self, conform 
to the dread conventions of common usage, and devote 
his other alien self to his profession as a doctor. He is 
in danger of soul-atrophy when his child, not the hack- 
neyed child of sugar-plum fiction, but a boy of twelve, 
a boy in years, but a man in all that goes to the making 
of manliness, who has been separated from him since 
his infancy, breaks into the prison-house that is made 
not of stone walls or iron bars but is builded of that 
even grimmer stuff, self-abnegation, and rescues his 
father from the body of his defeat. 

This is of course the baldest possible epitome of a 
truly great book which has only to be read to be recog- 
nised as worthy to rank among the finest novels of the 
twentieth century. Throughout there is never a false 
note struck or a difficulty shirked. There is not one 
subsidiary character that is not etched in with such 
artistry and insight as to seem to live as vividly before 
you as any intimate acquaintance, not necessarily a 
friend. 

I hesitate to tread on sacred ground, but in conclusion 
I have to confess that it does seem to me that this book 
has the crowning glory of being the outcome of some 
profound personal experience and was perhaps partly 
written to be of service to all those who brood amid 
the seeming ruins of a life that was meant for happiness, 
peace and harmony. To these the message of the book 
will be as the first real dawning of their hopes, which 
the years have overclouded, fulfilled at last. 

EDWIN PuGu. 
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R. J. MINNEY. 


AN INTERPRETER OF MODERN INDIA. 


NDIA has lured many a writer of fiction. Its 
rich colouring has afforded opportunities of gaudy 
description ; its distance and its wildness have provided 
a scope for romantic and hair-raising possibilities ; and 
writers who have 
for their stock 
in trade a lover 
and his lass and 
a full-blooded 
villain have been 
rapturously 
caught by its 
lure. 

They have 
prospered by 
their productions. 
They have pre- 
sented tales— 
many of them 
fine tales, if one is readily credulous—and quite a 
number of literary reputations, as well as literary 
fortunes, have been built of such material. 

Yet not all writers on India have used it for the less 
worthy kind of fiction. Kipling extracted from it all 
that was best both in the Englishman and in the Indian 
in the country ; and possibly it was because of Kipling’s 
triumph that many trembled to follow along the trail 
he blazed. 

There was consequently not a little curiosity aroused 
when R. J. Minney was acclaimed as a second Kipling 
by some of the reviewers. Comparisons between the 
two were inevitable as both regarded India with a 
sincerity and a seriousness not found in other writers ; 
but there I think the parallel ends—or the parallel in 
their work, I should say ; for there are curious parallels 
in their lives which I shall turn to later. 

I say there the parallel in their work ends, for I have 
read a good deal more of Minney’s writings than have 
been published in this country. It is only his novels 
that are known here, but in India four or five books 
are on sale, which for some reason have not yet been 
offered to the public in England. Besides these books, 
a great deal of his work lies buried in the columns of 
the various newspapers for which he wrote. I used 
to read them while I was in India; and although I 
read them with interest, I do not think they can compare 
with Kipling’s earlier writing, which also first appeared 
in the columns of the Indian newspapers. And the 
difference between the two, I think, is this. In Kipling’s 
writings we have the finished and complete masterpiece : 
in Minney’s there is only the promise of what is still to 
come. Kipling arrived with his first book ; but Minney 
has still to get there. But, as Minney is moving along 
the right lines, I think it is safe to prophesy that he 
will in time fulfil the promise of his work. 

In his earliest writings Minney revealed a fine power 
for description. The chapters of his “ Night Life of 
Calcutta’ contain strong, vivid, remarkable pictures. 


Mr. R, J. Minney. 


He also revealed in them a keen observation, which he 
developed as time went on until, in the last newspaper 
articles he wrote before leaving India, there was 
revealed that odd, uncanny knowledge of the Indian 
that one would have thought it impossible for an 
Englishman to acquire. Every one of the Indians in 
both ‘‘ Maki’”’ and ‘“‘ The Road to Delhi”’ is alive ; as 
alive as any to be met in the streets of Calcutta. 

Two other descriptive books followed his “ Night 
Life ’’ ; one was “ Across India by Air,” which, I think, 
will in time acquire an historic value, because it describes 
the author’s experiences on the first flight ever made 
between Calcutta and Bombay. From a literary point 
of view it is almost negligible, save for one or two pieces 
of fine descriptive writing. His next book was “‘ Midst 
Himalayan Mists,” which rises to lofty heights of poetic 
thought and attains a high standard of artistic beauty. 
This was followed by ‘‘ Excursions in Ink,” a collection 
of some very early articles, written, I think, before 
Minney was twenty-one. They are constructed on 
humorous lines, but most of them do not even raise a 
smile, and I think the author would have been better 
advised to have let them be forgotten. They were 
obviously put together at a time when Minney had 
made a sufficient reputation in India for the public to 
want anything from his pen. 

His next book, and I regard it as the best of those 
published in India, was “‘ Round About Calcutta.” It 
was published by the Oxford University Press, and 
besides being rich in elegant description of a wonderfully 
variegated city, is a treasury of rarely worded vignettes 
of almost every phase of that city’s life. 

The merits of both his novels are his descriptions and 
his characterisation. ‘‘ Maki’’ was almost without a 
plot. “ The Road to Delhi’’ had not this defect, but 
the true merit of that book, not yet wholly appreciated 
by the public, is the fact that it contains a true and 
vivid picture of a period in India’s history that was 
transient, troubled and of extraordinary value. The 
India of the Mutiny we know: there have been many 
chroniclers of that era. But the India of Ghandis 
supremacy, the troubled India that the Prince of Wales 
visited and with the magic of his personality so effectively 
quietened—that India we find in the pages of “ The 
Road to Delhi.”” You cannot see that India if you visit 
the country ; it has vanished already. 

The edd parallels between Kipling and Minney I 
referred to are these: both were born in India; both 
came home to England for their education ; both wrote 
their descriptions of the night life in Calcutta at precisely 
the same age—23; the earliest books of both writers 
were published by the same publisher—Wheeler’s of 
Allahabad ; and both writers left India after spending 
exactly seven years at journalism in that country. 

Minney’s reputation will depend on what else he 
achieves ; but I think his work has shown a sufficiently 
fine promise for us to follow his progress with interest. 

MARION WEEKS. 
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Hew Books. 


THE MAN HUDSON.* 


I feel a deep personal grievance about this volume. 
Having paid the vast sum of twenty-five shillings for the 
Nonesuch edition of the letters, I justified the transaction 
to myself by reflecting cheerfully that the edition was 
limited, and that therefore large numbers of readers would 
never be able to get a sight of the volume. You see, the 
delight of a limited edition, like the delight of being one 
of the big owning classes, is not merely the joy of possessing, 
but the far deeper joy of dispossessing. You not only 
own, but you prevent other people from owning. But 
now in the midst of my rejoicing over the “‘ bage creeturs ”’ 
who possess not, comes the democratic gesture of Mr. Dent 
offering the book to anybody and everybody willing to 
put down three florins. I must console myself with the 
fact that the costly volume contains slightly less matter 
than the cheap one. It is often deficiencies that put 
up the prices of rare books. 

The new matter in the present edition is a preface by 
the editor complaining of certain excessively stupid criti- 
cisms. But what does he expect ? The main qualification 
for a critic nowadays is that he should know nothing, and 
should save himself the trouble of learning anything by 
declaring all literature more than five years old to be 
totally unreadable. Now that our literary criticism is 
provided for us either by undergraduates or by those 
who have carried the undergraduate mind into middle 
age, we must expect worse things than the solemn in- 
epitudes quoted by Mr. Garnett in his preface. 

But I propose to add to the number of critics who have 
annoyed Mr. Garnett, by telling him that he hasn’t edited 
his matter very, very well. I lay no stress on such slips 
as the statement that Doughty’s great ‘“‘ Arabia Deserta ’’ 
was first published at Oxford when in fact it was published 
at Cambridge. I think his chief fault has been a too 
great generosity of inclusion. Every man who writes 
letters, even though he were Charles Lamb himself, has 
to write a great deal of mere pedestrian stuff that belongs 
to the huge class of literature that is not literature. Here, 
for instance, is one complete letter included by Mr. Garnett : 


“IT am sending you this MS. I should have read it over 
before sending it, but have no time now. It might be im- 
proved, I fancy. Shall try to see you on Wednesday next at 
Henrietta Street—at one or just before. 


Now what shadow of value is there in a letter of this kind ? 
The editor of THE Bookman could produce many volumes 
of such letters, signed by very respectable names, too. 
Not only does Mr. Garnett include such letters, but he 
includes that kind of matter in letters containing better 
stuff. In short, he has not edited at all, he has merely 
compiled, j 

The effect is to give us an adulterated Hudson. We 
get the man that matters, but we get him many degrees 
under proof ; and the result is that the volume has given 
a mild shock to certain devout lovers, who have found the 
man depicted in these pages disappointingly common- 
place. In part this is inevitable, for I do not think that 
Hudson was one of those who can always give the best 
of themselves in written correspondence ; but in part it is 
due to the excess of epistolary commonplace here present, 
and in part to the limited range of the letters. The effect 
of letters is cumulative. The number and variety of 
correspondents has the effect of adding many touches to 
the self-portrait. Here we have nothing but a long series 
of ‘“‘ From the same to the same.” 

The book has therefore certain defects, some necessary 
and others removable. That said, let me add as quickly 
as possible that it is a book full of deep interest and fascina- 
tion, and that I, for one, am very grateful to Mr. Garnett 


* “Letters from W. H. Hudson to Edward Garnett.” 6s, 
(Dent.) 


for letting us have it. The asides of criticism scattered 
up and down its pages are pungent and illuminating, and 
none the worse for being delivered with the edge that 
usually gets blunted in formal print. I am not at all 
surprised that some of our juvenile critics found the book 
disconcerting, for it is rich in knowledge and experience 
carried and dispensed with genuine authority. Isn’t this, 
for instance, incisively and unanswerably true ? 

‘“‘ George Moore is a good writer—a literary man’s writer, 
but I don’t read him, because he is insincere. Of course he is 
in good company—De Quincey for example, and Oscar Wilde 
and other immortals ; but to me they are no good even if they 
write like angels if they do not write from the heart.” 
Singularly appropriate at the moment is the lament over 
George Wyndham, and the exclamation, ‘‘ Well, nobody 
knows the whole secret of his life’’ ; for we have just had 
two vast volumes of biography in which the last secret 
of Wyndham’s tragedy is left untold. Hudson knew what 
was what when he praised the intellectual honesty of 
Dr. Johnson ! 

Here is another morsel of sound criticism : 


‘‘ There is a deadly want of humour in Jefferies. Yesterday 
I laboured at ‘ Bevis ’ till I dropped to sleep over it, and thought 
that one chapter of ‘ Huckleberry Finn’ was worth more than 
all that long book.”’ 


I have tried “‘ Bevis’’ upon many likely and unlikely 
boys, and have never found one who romped through it 
as if he loved it. This, I hasten to add, is said without 
disrespect for the author of ‘‘ The Story of My Heart,”’ 
which is a lovely and moving book. I read it again recently 
with great admiration. 

There are many passages in this volume that ask_for 
quotation, but I will quote only this : 

‘‘It is very peaceful here, and when I go out on to Martin 
Down I find no human creature—only the rabbits and magpies 
and peewits. The pies chatter to me, the plover wait and 
cry in fear for their half-grown young, which I could catch if 
I liked, and from a distance come the many-toned bleatings 
of the sheep. It is very sweet to be out of the everlasting 
brain-worrying noises of Westbourne Park. Yesterday when 
I got up to the highest part of the road and could put my feet 
up and let my bike run swiftly on for two or three miles on 
the down grade, and had the tall village spire and the wide 
Martin Down among the trees at its foot, I had the feeling that 
I was coming home.” 

This is merely the easy slippered prose of a friendly 
letter ; but I commend it to the notice of the young gentle- 
men who assure us that Hudson couldn’t write. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


BRAVE EARTH.* 


Mr. Sheppard has come to his own again. “ Brave 
Earth’’ is a noble and beautiful book. The gifts that 
produced ‘‘ Running Horse Inn” are proved undimmed 
and triumphant. In these luminous pages we are back 
in the cruel days, when lust had ruined a royal heart and 
jovial King Harry had turned black tyrant. The scene is 
laid in Cornwall which, we are shown, was peopled by 
kindly folk with every capacity for brutality; many 
of these pages are violent with blood. Yet, as is true of 
life in all its chapters and conditions, the fierceness and 
the tyrannies cannot entirely subdue gracious humanity 
and the loveliness of the world, any more than psalms or 
curses can darken the sweetness of the stars. Humphry 
Arundell was the only son of his father, who was a man of 
proud strength and uprightness ; but stern to keep a moral 
bargain. In his young boyhood Humphry had been 
betrothed to the heiress of lands equal in dignity to his 
own; and in that ‘ troth-plight’’ lurked the trouble, 
for while the father stood by its terms absolutely, the 
son had met Jackett, a playfellow, and through the natural 


* “ Brave Earth.”” By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard. 7s. 6d. 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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obstinacies of a restricted strength, had wedded her 
hurriedly, after he had come home from loyal fightings 
in France. The gods in their irony have sharp eyes for 
such opportunities as this madness had given them 
and with care—for it needed great skill to devise the 
double-marriage and not lose sympathy for Humphry— 
Mr. Sheppard shows him married, willy-nilly, to the two 
women. In that condition, for sure, there is complica- 
tion enough; but yet the irony, which could not be 
less in old pagan Cornwall than anywhere else, adds to 
it, for ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace,’ that futile and 
bloody protest of the ‘‘ Catholic-Romans ’’ against the 
reformed religion with its harsh restrictions which 
King Henry the Eighth had brought in, raised a 
mad banner, and caught Humphry Arundell. Closely 
wrought, beautiful in its texture and phrasing, thought- 
ful, suggestive and bold, this romance belongs to the 
best class of English fiction. The ordinary “ historical 
novel”’ is generally a thing of next-to-nought ; stilted 
and false alike to history and humanity. “ Brave 
Earth ”’ for that reason is no ordinary book. It merits 
wide reading and an excellent success. 
Cc. E. L. 


WORDSWORTH’S DAUGHTER.* 


‘““T was driven,’ wrote Mrs. Hemans in a letter 
dated June 22nd, 1830, “to a lovely cottage-like 
building, almost hidden by a profusion of roses and 
ivy; and a most benignant-looking old man greeted 
me in the porch—this was Mr. Wordsworth himself ; 
and when I tell you that, having rather a large party 
of visitors in the house, he led me to a room apart from 
them, and brought in his family by degrees, I am sure 
that little trait will give you an idea of considerate kind- 
ness which you will both like and appreciate. In half 
an hour I felt myself as much at ease with him as I had 
been with Sir Walter Scott in half a day. I laughed to 
find myself saying on the occasion of some little domestic 
occurrence, ‘Mr. Wordsworth, how could you be so 
giddy ?’” 

But although the beauty and impulsiveness of his guest 
could affect the sage of Rydal Mount with a momentary 
giddiness, a reaction, we are to understand, set in after a few 
days. Among Mrs. Hemans'’s virtues that of housewifery was 
plainly not to be found. The opportunity of an improving 
lesson, tactfully administered, was not to be missed. “I 
purposely,’ wrote Wordsworth, directed her attention to 
household economy, and told her I had purchased Scales 
which I intended to present to a young lady as a wedding 
present ; pointed out their utility (for her especial benefit) 
and said that no ménage ought to be without them.” 

Alas! the shaft so cunningly aimed failed entirely to 
pierce the armour of his guest’s sprightly unconcern. 
Unaware even that she had been its target, she left Rydal 
Mount as undomesticated as she came, after inscribing in 
a little green album, which she gave to the poet’s daughter 
Dora, a tribute to the ‘‘ Home of kind voices and of loving 
eyes.” 

This album is the basis of Mr. Morley’s charming book. 
We may say at once that it is of no value save as a basis. 
Certainly it contains a galaxy of names. Coleridge, Crabbe, 
Rogers, Charles and Mary Lamb, Campbell, ‘‘ Christopher 
North,” ‘‘ Barry Cornwall,” Sir Walter Scott, Landor, Leigh 
Hunt, Monckton Milnes, Bowles, Tennyson and Matthew 
Arnold, all left specimens of their handwriting in its pages. 
But except for Tennyson, who contributed a variant 
version of ‘‘ The Eagle’ and three lines, which exist only 
here, and Sir Walter Scott, whose verses have the senti- 
mental interest of being the last he ever wrote and that 
with a shaky hand as the facsimile pathetically shows, 
genius collapsed before the proffered autograph book as 
summarily as lesser mortals. But the album has justified 
itself in the use to which Mr. Morley has put it. He has 


* “Dora Wordsworth: Her Book.” By F. V. Morley. 
With portraits and facsimiles. 7s. 6d. (Selwyn & Blount.) 
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From “ Dora Wordsworth : Her Book,” by Frank V. Morley (Selwyn & Blount). 


shown remarkable skill in briefly reconstructing the per- 
sonality of each contributor and relating him to Words- 
worth and his later domestic history. Of Wordsworth’s 
earlier life and the stages of his development as a poet he 
has written briefly but adequately in an introduction, follow- 
ing inevitably the lines already laid down by Sir Walter 
Raleigh and Professor Garrod, but it is concerning his life 
after 1830 that he propounds an original theory. Words- 
worth, it is generally admitted, owed much to his sister 
Dorothy and to Coleridge for that successful adjustment of 
his poetical faculties of which during ten years almost all 
his best poetry was born. From 1807, however, his genius 
began to languish, and, though he continued to write in- 
defatigably, he was doubtless aware of it. Mr. Morley 
suggests that he then set his hopes upon his daughter Dora 
as one who might help him to renew his genius in middle 
age, that he “ tried strenuously to recapture, in her com- 
panionship, the eyes and ears which Dorothy had given 
to him many years before,’ and that the long delay which 
he imposed upon her marriage with Mr. Quillinan was 
dictated by these selfish motives. 

Certainly the more we know of Wordsworth in his home 
life the less we like him. His selfishness, his obliviousness 
to the sacrifices which he imposed on the members of his 
household, his engrossed egotism are not pleasant traits. 
Yet suggestive as Mr. Morley’s parallelism is, it is not 
quite convincing. Mr. Quillinan was a Catholic, a widower 
and fourteen years Dora’s senior. These facts alone are 
sufficient to explain Wordsworth’s hesitation in allowing 
the match, particularly as neither party seems to have 
pressed it with any insistence. It may be that selfish 
motives unconsciously entered too, but we do not believe 
that they were as decisive as Mr. Morley suggests, although 
the evidence which he adduces is worth careful considera- 
tion. In this book then as in her life, Dora Wordsworth 
is of less concern than her father. The little we see of her 
as a submissive daughter, threatened with the consumption 
which killed her shortly after her marriage, is less attractive 
than pathetic. It may be that the Lake Country was as 
fatal to her lungs as it was vital to her father’s genius. 
And if so it is hard to forgive Mr. Quillinan for wasting 
time on contributing doggerel to her album when he might, 
by a little determination, have snatched her from the 
Wordsworthian web. HuaGu Faussert, 
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FROM FICTION TO FACT.* 


We have grown accustomed to regard the serial as an 
ephemeral form of literature which after interesting, 
fleetingly, the newspaper mind on its journey from the 
suburbs to the city, is thrown aside. But many serials 
of to-day are being bound as novels and put on the library 
shelves. ‘‘ Life—and Erica’’ is such a book. It appeared 
ina popular daily. It held the attention for a few moments, 
then was left on the seat of the railway carriage, discarded 
as rubbish. Although it is now offered us as a “‘ Prose 
Work,” it remains what it originally was—a cheap, ill- 
written story padded out with commonplaces. This is 
the sort of thing: 

Erica arrived at a London terminus. 

‘* Any luggage in the van, Miss ?”’ . 

“Yes. Three pieces,” 

‘* Orlright, Miss. Arf-a-mo till I get me truck.” 

‘Thanks. I’d better come with you, hadn’t I?” 

Again : 


A footman handed them into the brougham, and almost 


immediately the two bays were off. ‘‘ This is my idea of luxury,” 
said Corisande Kyles. ‘‘ Don’t you agree ?”’ 
Rather.” 


and so on—an orgy of the commonplace. 

Moreover the serial was so hastily written that it contains 
sentences such as ‘“‘ She was staring, not yet quite certain 
of its identity, at a smooth magnolia—white face with two 
great eyes set darkly luminous under wide sensual nostrils ”’ 
(page 217). The English used is pompous. Such phrases 
as ‘‘ She resumed reverie,”’ ‘‘ She guarded silence,”’ ‘‘ Before 
taking the sofa,” are frequent. 

But the serial would not have been worth its money 
if it had not had a story to tell. Erica is an old-fashioned 
girl who, as she has only three hundred a year, imagines 
she cannot afford to live in London. When offered a job 
which would provide another five hundred she thinks 
that ‘‘ little enough.’’ She is soon making two thousand, 
and no doubt would have become a millionaire if it had 
not been for a scandal. She is of course innocent, tech- 
nically. If she had stayed half an hour longer in naughty 
Mr. North’s flat, however, she would have forfeited the 
esteem of all serial readers. Therefore the bad man’s 
wife arrives in time to die of heart disease and delay ‘‘ our 
Erica’s ’’—fall. 

That continual use of “‘ our” gives the story a good 
commercial atmosphere. There is a pleasant suggestion of 
the shop-walker’s ‘‘ Our Mr. Smith,’’ and we feel that the 
article offered will sell. But what is this? ‘‘ People who 
work only for money,’”’ says one of the characters, ‘ get 
nothing out of their work except money. Which is the 
ultimate misery.’’ Well ! 

It is a pleasure to turn from the pseudo to the real. 
Robert Keable calls his story of the South Seas a romantic 
novel, but it is a convincing picture of island life. For 
some time people have been complaining that the stories 
written about the Pacific Islands are touched up to suit 
the prejudices of the English provincial mind. Facts are 
ignored or given a false complexion, and the public is offered 
a sort of bad fairy tale. But in “‘ Numerous Treasure ”’ 
Mr. Keable portrays life. His missionary is, indeed, the 
only wooden person in the book. ‘‘ Numerous Treasure ”’ 
is a half-caste girl who has a delightful and wholly natural 
love-affair with a young Englishman who is on a visit 
to a Cambridge ex-don at Hauraki. The book holds the 
reader throughout. Mr. Keable’s story is simple and 
inevitable. The author's note was, as usual, unnecessary, 
for. it is obvious that it is not for the novelist to deal 
with the problems of the half-caste. 

‘““ Our perfunctory reading of nonsense habituates us to 
be careless and remiss with all our reading, even of good 
books,’’ says Mr. Cardan in Aldous Huxiey’s ‘“ Barren 
Leaves’’; and this is little to be wondered at when the 


* “ Life—and Erica.””’ By Gilbert Frankau. (Hutchinson.) 
-—‘ Numerous Treasure.’”’ By Robert Keable. (Constable.)— 
‘‘Those Barren Leaves.” By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & 
Windus.)—'* Black Laughter.” By Llewelyn Powys. (Grant 
Richards.) 7s. 6d. each. 


“good book ”’ is half a novel, half a series of discussions. 
Either you read the novel and skip the discussions, or the 
reverse. ‘In this, parts of the novel are very good—too 
good to miss; but that cannot be said of the discussions. 
Mr. Huxley writes with a profuse use of the adjective, 
and taking a page I rewrote it without them. I would 
recommend that exercise in composition to the author, 
for as I did it something stronger emerged, something 
that suggested that Mr. Huxley had not yet come 
to his full powers. Certain episodes in ‘“ Those Barren 
Leaves’’ are beautiful, notably the second chapter in 
““Conclusions,’’ and the story of the half-wit and her 
brother and Mr. Cardan. They are done with imaginative 
understanding and tenderness. 

From the discussions in ‘‘ Those Barren Leaves’ we 
come to the facts of Mr. Llewelyn Powys’s “ Black 
Laughter.”’ This is not a half-novel, but a series of studies 
of life on an African farm. It is the raw material which 
the artist uses for his tales, the matrix of potch in the 
midst of which the more concentrated opal may be found. 
Mr. Powys goes up country to join his brother and, getting 
off at a wayside station, spends the night in a shanty 
awaiting him. He has left the door open, so that he could 
look into the cavernous blackness of Africa. Suddenly he 
hears a dull heavy reverberation. With the utmost 
expedition he gets up and closes that door. The lion came 
nearer and nearer till he could hear it breathe! However, 
he was not molested and on asking the station master 
the following morning whether he had heard the lion, 
was told: ‘‘ Yes, I hear him; he come every night; 
he a polite lion, he no hurt anyone, he drink water from 
tanky.”’ 

A thrilling and a well written book; in fact, as Mr. 
Frankau would say, a ‘‘ Prose Work.”’ 


C. A. Dawson Scott. 


THE PROBLEM OF RELIGION.* 


Ethnologists, archeologists and philosophical scholars 
have laboured to explain the origin of religion. Their 
methods have been various, and their conclusions are not 
uniform, They have succeeded better in describing it 
than in defining it, upon the whole, but no one theory 
of its evolution in history has won anything like assent, 
although there is a fair amount of agreement upon certain 
stages and phases of its growth. But, if Dr. Churchward 
is correct, all this labour has been in vain. Even Christians 
to-day, who look more to the future than to the past, are 
counselled to attend to the author’s explanation, for it 
is only there that, as he remarks, we can gain ‘‘ a higher 
religion than that which has yet been evolved, and obtain 
a truer conception of God in all His great manifestations, 
and of a future spiritual life to be attained by all who 
believe in Him.” It is a highly desirable object, and it 
may be attained very simply. We do not need to exercise 
ourselves over philosophy or science or archeology at all. 
The problem of religion—of its future as well as of its 
past—ceases to be a problem if men will only master the 
Sign language of the Egyptians, ‘‘ which is still extant 
and which will give them the true gnosis.’’ At present 
this language is a sealed book to the majority of people. 
Benighted humanity has despised its spiritual heritage. 
But the real religion lay with the Egyptians of old. From 
Egypt the true light came. Alas, it survives, in our 
darkness, only in dim rays, which we may find transmitted 
more or less perfectly in “ the fraternity now known by 
the name of Freemasons,’ for example, and which have 
been transmitted, in a prosaic form, by scriptures like 
the Christian Bible. The old wise men of Egypt had the 
secret of all religion. But they perished and their sign- 
language was misinterpreted, especially by those benighted 
persons called the early church fathers, like “ Iranceus ”’ 
and “ Papias, that ignoramus of a primitive Christian.” 

The simple thesis of the volume, which is lavishly illus- 
trated with pictures from the Egyptian hieroglyphics and 

* “The Origin and Evolution of Religion.” By Albert 
Churchward, M.D., M.R.C.P., etc. 42s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
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some other ancient sources, is that the sign-language, 
which began with the pygmies, was developed by the 
Nilotic negroes, and that it represents an original, esoteric 
gnosis. This passed through a stellar, a lunar and a solar 
phase, during the course of which the original Egyptian 
gospel was deformed and ignored, so that its astrological 
and mythological revelation ceased to be the guiding-star 
of men. Yet this revelation contains all Christianity. 
Indeed Christianity is merely a blurred, literal transcript 
of the primitive gnosis, which originally dawned at the 
head of the Nile and round the Great Lakes. Though the 
volume contains over four hundred pages, Dr. Churchward 
assures us that ‘“‘ much more could be written to prove 
how the Ancient Wisdom of Egypt was carried out from 
the Mother Land to all parts of the world, and that the 
original cults are still extant in many countries. Names 
and fauna have been altered by time and circumstances, 
and the descendants of the original exodes have in some 
places mixed up the different cults together, but in all 
cases the knowledge of the true original Egyptian renders 
the unravelling of the Mysteries quite easy, and this is 
the only way to obtain the truth of the various religious 
doctrines now scattered over the face of the earth and 
all their origins and interpretations.” 

The trouble is that there are persons who are rude enough 
to require some attention to facts. Dr. Churchward 
dedicates his volume “ to all humanity who wish to learn 
and know the truth.’”’ Now ’tis pity but ‘tis true that 
humanity includes some students who may ask incon- 
venient questions. An Egyptologist, for example, might 
conceivably be astonished to learn that when the Hyksos 
were ejected from Egypt, they ‘‘ were driven out to the 
east and there founded, or built, Jerusalem 2554 B.C. 
in the reign of Tuthmoses ”’ (p. 164)! Other scholars may 
in their obstinacy ask proof for suchobiter dicta}as the 
following, that ‘“‘ modern research sees in ancient Hebrew 
literature nothing but a succession of editorial scribes, 
including Ezra and Nehemiah, who exercised free discretion 
in correcting, interpolating and transposing the contents 
of ancient Egyptian records which they could not under- 
stand’”’ (p. 305); that ‘‘ the oldest Hebrew Pentateuch 
was probably written in the ninth century’”’ (p. 296) ; 
that ‘‘ primitive faith in the resurrection of the Christian 
Jesus originated from reading some ancient document the 
full gnosis of which St. Paul did not understand ”’ (p. 378), 
or that ‘‘ the gospel of St. John had no historical existence 
until the last quarter of the second century, except that 
taken from Taht-Aan of the Ritual of Ancient Egypt” 
(p. 365). It may be feared indeed that this “ key to all the 
Mythologies ’’—for Dr. Churchward was anticipated by the 
much more prosaic Mr. Casaubon—is offered too late to 
the benighted world of men. They have a distressing 
preference nowadays for facts and proofs, when they are 
investigating religion, and historical accuracy has taken 
such possession of their minds that they may actually 
decline, in their blindness, to recognise the stream of 
true religion running from the lairs of African pygmies, 
through the cult of more or less grotesque or indecent 
Egyptian deities, to the lucid lakes of gnostic theosophy 
and the Kabbala and Free Masonry, etc. 


James MOFFATT. 


A TRAVELLER'S BOOK.* 


Long before we came to his modest preface (placed—in 
what once would have been called the Hibernian manner— 
at the tail of the book), we decided that Mr. Morley 
Roberts’s account of his adventures in Central America 
was well worth while. It is rapid, easygoing and frequently 
superficial ; but yet this record of a few winter months 
spent in Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua 
and thereabouts does bring out clearly the truths of that 
torrid, volcanic and sometimes earthquakey clime. The 
heat and glare, the dust, and especially the insects, are so 
vividly realised that one is almost inclined to pant if,not 


*“* On the Earthquake Line. 


Minor Adventures in Central 
America.” 


By Morley Roberts. 15s. (Arrowsmith.) 


(being polite) to scratch. A well-practised literary skill, 
as well as eager and accurate vision, have gone to the work, 
and are the reasons why the moral and physical atmosphere 


- of those countries of the bridge between the two Americas. 


has been caught and reflected by the author so truthfully. 

Mr. Roberts discovered that among the Spanish-Indians 
of Central America the philosophy and the principle of 
“mafiana’’ is still dominant ; although in the Spain of 
Europe, unless the season is very sultry, it has (to this 
reviewer's observation) been improved away if ever it 
existed. But in the tropics it seems inevitable to take 
things idly and to put them off until to-morrow, or it may 
be to the shadows of eternity. Indeed Mr. Roberts, who 
scoffs at the fevers and frets of our European civilisation, 
and declares himself an outsider from us, shows that he 
was caught to some degree by the tropical spell of a 
delightful dilatoriness. Well, perhaps we do fuss rather 
too much. 

He seems to have found Central America so attractive 
that the only flaw he recognises there is the flesh-burrowing 
nigua. Indeed in summing-up his praise grows almost 
lyrical. Those little republics on the world’s earthquake 
line are fertile and capable of a greater fertility; they 
possess the strangest monuments of the past ; have wonder- 
ful scenery, with courteous, helpful and hospitable peoples 
(though their amorists may do bloody work with the 
machete) ; a marvellous vegetation and untold mineral 
wealth ; with a climate that—sometimes—is wholly delight- 
ful. High praise that, which hides for a time the dirt and 
dust, the squalor, the insects—always the insects !—which 
fleck the eager perfections. Obviously Mr. Roberts enjoyed 
himself, and thereby has succeeded in helping his readers 
to enjoy the book; while his suggestion of the certainty 
of the United States some day controlling or absorbing 
these communities and the countries of the continent 
farther south, gives food for that further thinking which 
all of us indulge when the wind is in the grey quarter. 


C. E. LAWRENCE. 


A COMEDY ROYAL.* 


It is a far cry from the broad comedy of ‘“‘ The Farmer’s. 
Wife,’’ from the tenderness of ‘“‘ The Shadow,” to a play 
in which there is neither pity, nobility nor tense emotion— 


* “A Comedy Royal.” By Edem 
Phillpotts. 


A Play in Four Acts. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


Privately printed. 
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such as this story of church and state intrigue in forgotten 
Byzantium. The scene is laid in the Eastern Empire of 
the eleventh century—an unfamiliar period, before which 
all save the most determined Gibbonites will have stopped 
short—and the author is hampered at first not only by the 
need of exposition, but by the style in which he has chosen 
to unfold himself. But as the theme emerges one perceives 
that this prose, with its pretentious blank verse cadences 
and its recurrent bathos, is the apt vehicle for the matter 
in hand. Here is a drama of high politics with the height 
left out. Imagine some high tragedy—imagine “ Julius 
Cesar,’’ say—with its majesty wilfully deflated and its 
symbols all reduced to their lowest terms of vulgarity 
and weakness : Cesar’s pomp without his dignity, Brutus’s 
obstinacy without his idealism, Cassius’s ambition without 
his pride: the result, a comedy of clay-feet which gains no 
sympathy and hardly even provokes one’s honest derision. 

Such is “‘ A Comedy Royal,” in which Mr. Phillpotts 
has deliberately piled up great names and sumptuous 
surroundings against the pettiness of those who enjoy 
them. They are all very human, I suppose the cynic 
may claim—those princely vermin scrambling without 
nobility, though in the world’s eye, for trumpery advan- 
tages. But they are a surgical dissection of character 
rather than that fashion-parade of the emotions which 
audiences have come to associate with regal plays. I 
doubt if an audience would appreciate the sterling merit 
of this play, whose publication is chiefly interesting for 
the new facet of Mr. Phillpotts’s art which it displays 
to us. 


JOHN FREEMAN’S POETRY.* 


Mr. John Freeman’s latest book suggests a new test of 
a poet. However deeply he may dismay his admirers 
with his lapses, if he is truly a poet he will retain them. 
No contemporary poet tumbles off Pegasus with such 
astonishing bumps as does Mr. Freeman himself, but 
no contemporary poet has had so many staunch and 
consistent admirers as he has been able to retain in 
spite of them. Five years ago we read a poem by 
him which began, “‘ Thy hand my hand ’’—Mr. Edward 
Marsh was ill-advised enough to include it in one of his 
Georgian anthologies: had the piece been written by 
almost any of Mr. Freeman’s colleagues in that collection 
the reader would have made shuddering incantations 
whenever he alighted on the author’s name or his work 
for ever after. 

But here is ‘“‘ The Grove and other Poems,” and one 
turns to it with all the old zest and interest in Mr. Freeman’s 
work. Again there are moments when the poet libels his 
own gift, as in “‘ The Red Path,” a rhymed narrative 
concerning an old man who murders his son and, in nightly 
communion with the ghost, sits over the spot where he 
secretly buried him : 


““A workman stood 
One day and looked from the garden’s edge, and cried— 
“Yes, I remember! It’s the old man that died 
I worked for years and years ago. I slated 
Half the roof again when the great storm had abated.’ ”’ 


That is not the language of a workman, but of a poet 
who is finding difficulty in continuing a rhyme-scheme 
without any powerful impetus. And at the back of one 
of Mr. Freeman’s analogies is a similar falseness : 
“So she rambled on 
Happy in rich horrors to sup upon, 


Like Kings on dainties fetched by famished slaves 
From tributary islands over tributary waves.”’ 


But it would be unfair to suggest that such blemishes as 
these, noticeable all through the book though they may 
be, are its true characteristics. Mr. Freeman can write 
with great success either in narrative or lyric. His ‘‘ Old 
Testament,’’ a panoramic dream in which familiar Biblical 
incidents recur impressively, is an emphatic answer to 


* “The Grove, and Other Poems.” By John Freeman. 
5s. net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


those who have maintained that when its author writes 
lengthily he cannot help writing woollily : 


“ Beneath a white Tower lay the tissued corpse 
Yet gleaming and yet warm with cunning blood. 
The city curs crept out and smelt the blood 
Oozing upon the supple golden tissue, 
Less supple than the breast and thighs beneath. 
Their yelping called new yelping, and the dogs 
Of that dense kennel sprang and wrangled together, 
Their muzzles bloodied with the Queen’s warm veins, 
While others stood and snarled, ‘ Behold the Queen,’ 
And one leaned evil from the tower and snarled, 
“So ends Queen Jezebel, blessed be the Lord!’ 
His sharp teeth gleaming like the writhing curs’ 
That licked the blood and dust that late was hers.” 


And ‘‘ Souldern Pool”’ is entirely beautiful in its gentle 
melodiousness : 


“It lies 
Quiet as a star in lone pale skies, 
A pool 
Of light and water, shadow-cool : 
At dark 
An ebon shield against the stark 
Vexed Shades 
Advancing, when all hue and sweetness fades. 


“ Around 
Crouches the village 
That drinks 
Briefly and into slumber sinks, 
Anon 
Wakes, drinks, then slumbers on 
And lies 
Drowsing and lapping through long centuries. .. .” 


an old hound 


But this is not Mr. Freeman’s only successful lyric. 
The lyric medium indeed is his favourite—it is only 
occasionally that he gives a wistful thought to the more 
imposing forms, and that he is justified in tackling them 
on occasion is shown in “ The Grove ’’ as well as in “‘,Old 
Testament.’’ There is ‘‘ The Murdered Face’’ with its 
exquisite description of how the ‘“‘ wind on the willow’s 
bosom falls and moans, hides in a floating cloud the moon’s 
torn face’’; and ‘‘ The Owl,” a thing of pure music : 


“The last song is singing, the last light fading, 
The last airs are muted on the elm’s breast. 
It is the thrush singing, the last thrush calling, 
‘Come, come—nay, fly now ’— 
The last song falling on the flushed west.” 


It is a pleasure to express one’s opinion that ‘‘ The Grove 
and Other Poems”’ is its author’s best volume so far. 
Let Mr. Freeman only recognise that not more than once 
or twice in a poet’s life is there a “‘ continual burning of 
thought,’”’ as Keats called it, and for the rest an elusive, 
periodical one, and his next book of lyrics will not only 
provide us with an experience unalloyed by any sort of 
dismay, but even his most captious critic will envy us for 


having kept our faith. Tuomas Mou tt. 


A GREAT REALIST.* 


It is sometimes made matter of reproach for the British 
that they know so little of contemporary Continental 
literature, whereas, go where one will on the Continent, 
the works of leading British writers are to be found either 
in the original or in translations. Occasionally some 
particular writer—an Ibsen, a Maeterlinck, a D’Annunzio, 
an Ibaiiez—is accepted and read by ‘“ everybody’’ here, 
but such instances are comparatively rare. We should 
therefore be all the more grateful to a competent translator 
who introduces us to the work of some writer who may 
already have taken a leading position in his own country 
and as yet remains unknown here. Many readers of 
this play will surely feel gratitude to Mrs. Rhys for 
making it available in so interesting and impressive a 
form. 

Rainis, a man not yet sixty, has already achieved fame 
as a poet not only in his lately liberated land of Latvia, 
but in other Continental countries. This play on a Bible 


* “The Sons of Jacob.” By J. Rainis. Translated by 
Grace Rhys. 5s. net. (Dent.) 
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theme, for instance, has been enacted many times in the 
Latvian and Lithuanian capitals; it has been translated 
into German (of course), Russian, Dutch and other 
languages before it reaches an English audience. In an 
introduction all too brief Mrs. Rhys tells us something, 
but not enough, concerning the life and work of a man 
who is very evidently a writer of rare original ability, who 
has besides enthusiastically set to work making transla- 
tions of various great world classics—English, German, 
Norwegian, Russian and French—for the benefit of Latvian 
readers. Reading this general introduction and the fine 
piece of dramatic imagining which it prefaces, many 
will feel as I do a wish to know more of a man of whom 
they knew nothing before taking up this volume. 

As revealed in this vivid presentation of a great story, 
Rainis shows himself as a remarkable, imaginative realist ; 
a dramatist with something of that mastery of a fresh 
method of presentation so supremely rendered by Shaw 
in “‘ Saint Joan.’’ Even as the British dramatist, with- 
out anything of the glamour of poetry, has realised for us 
the story of Joan, impressively, unforgettably, so has the 
Latvian realised in his play the story of ‘‘ The Sons of 
Jacob.”” Though it is rendered in blank verse the play 
gives the impression of actuality rather than of a mere 
new grouping of old figures for stage presentation; its 
characters are living, suffering people. The author omits 
from his story the episode of Potiphar’s wife, and closes on 
a mystic note, a blending of Hebrew and Egyptian lore, 
that does not belong to the original, but is dramatically 
impressive. 

Dying—I die not,” 


says Joseph ; 
“‘the messengers of the sun 

Fasten their eager wings upon my feet, 
Inviting me to the day-illumined height!” 

As he goes, the end comes with Potiphar’s words : 

**Let no man follow him, nor no one weep. 

Let no one kneel, nor none bid him farewell. 
His light is quenched that he may shine again, 
For after a thousand years there has appeared 
A new Kachemna.” 

Inevitably after reading Rainis’s play one turns and 
rereads that dramatic poem which won the laudation of 
Rossetti and Swinburne—the “ Joseph and His Brethren ”’ 
of Charles Wells—which was published just one hundred 
years ago. To do so is to be made aware in striking fashion 
of the difference between poetising and realising. Briefly 
it may be said that while Wells penned many fine lines 
and brief passages, Rainis lives in his characters while 
they are speaking ; the one essayed a dramatic poem, the 
other has achieved a remarkable drama. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


THE WAYS OF POETRY.* 


{f the art of poetry is comprehensive enough to include 
both the easy and obvious melodies of Mr. Norman Gale 
and Mr. Richard Aldington’s sophisticated phantasmagoria, 
then it is no wonder that no satisfactory definition has 
yet been found for it. And if it is not so comprehensive, 
then the lovers of classification are in no better case. 
For to assert that one or other of these books is not true 
poetry is to make oneself liable to be faced with the ques- 
tion, What, then, is it? But this difficult question need 
be pursued no further. Undoubtedly in both these books, 
and in the poems of Mr. Robert Crawford and the late 
Reverend Frederick William Orde Ward, that elusive 
quality which we are agreed to call poetry is, in different 
degrees and various manifestations, present. 

Mr. Norman Gale long ago won to popularity with his 
breezy songs of the orchard and the cricket-field. He 
bowled his apples and his leather balls down the slopes 


* “Verse in Bloom.” By Norman Gale. 6s. (Published 
by the Author.)—‘ Selected Poems of F. W. Orde Ward.” 5s. 
(Swarthmore Press.)—‘‘ Poems by Robert Crawford.’’ 2s. 
(Blackwell.)—‘‘ A Fool i’ the Forest." By Richard Aldington. 
5s. (Allen & Unwin.) 


of Parnassus, and the groundlings at the foot of the hill 
caught them with pleasure. Now time has turned him 
to a less sportive mood. He still loves the earth and its 
fruits, the winds of heaven and the ways of love; but he 
has doffed his old paganism and put on a garment ‘of 
contemplation and philosophy, not untouched with 
mysticism. He has kept his facile gift of making tunes, 
his optimism and his pretty sentimentality, but these 
are infused with and subdued by a quickened sense of 
the transience of mundane charms and the need to look 
elsewhere for permanence and consolation. 

Mr. Norman Gale has found religion or, if that be an 
impertinent thing to say, has come to be more urgently 
moved to put his religion into his poetry. Mr. Orde Ward, 
on the other hand, was first and last a religious poet. It 
may be that his work is unknown to many who are pretty 
widely read in modern poetry, yet he was, as Mr. Russell 
Markland says, the author of ‘‘ an output of verse perhaps 
the most voluminous of any present-day author,’ and a 
good deal of it was, as this selection made by his daughter 
shows, of no mean order. Fired with a fine spiritual 
enthusiasm, and of a perfect sincerity, of a mind at once 
ardent and inquiring, he had a mastery in the use of lan- 
guage and metre which at times recalls that of Francis 
Thompson. His piety did not brook the fetters of a 
restraining orthodoxy ; his Christianity was all-embracing 
in its tolerance, Franciscan in its inclusiveness : 


“The Heretic! I mark him scourged with scorn, 
Wearing the crown of thorn, 
A little Christ He stands, at the ways’ parting : 
With a new statelier starting 
He speeds the world, to better and brighter morn. 
Around him sullen rolls 
Anathema’s thunder, but he winneth souls.” 


And again, 


‘Were but one lost in the great fight with Evil, 
One left a damnéd soul 
Out of the infinite Whole— 
In battle with the wrong, the sin, the Devil 
For right, God were no conqueror and no goal.” 


There is, as might be expected, a true feeling for nature 
in Mr. Orde Ward’s verse. 

Mr. Robert Crawford is a miner. Having a native taste 
for poetry, a student of Milton and his compatriot Burns, 
he met with a serious accident in 1919 which, making 
work in the mines impossible for three years, proved to 
be not an unmixed evil, for it gave him the opportunity 
of cultivating his gift. The resultant poems were well 
worth publishing, if not strikingly original. Naturally it 
is to the poems dealing with Mr. Crawford’s own profession, 
the sonnet sequence called ‘‘ Coalscapes,”’ that one turns 
with the most eager anticipation ; for here is a man writing 
of a phase of life which he knows well, and which most 
of his readers will not know at all, and it is justifiable to 
expect something fresh in realism, some authentic and 
perhaps poignant expression of special experience. It is 
disappointing, therefore, to find that while the poet has 
obviously felt, at their full value, the hardness and perils 
of the life which has been his own livelihood and tragedy, 
he has only been able to find words for them as conven- 
tional as Robert Bloomfield’s ; indeed more so, for ‘‘ The 
Farmer's Boy ”’ is at any rate in the convention of its own 
time, while that of ‘‘ Coalpits’’ is the convention of a 
rhetorical romanticism. The truth is that Mr. Crawford 
is really a romantic, whose mind is most at home among 
dreams and pleasant fancies, and that is why his other 
sonnet sequence, “‘ Eve,” with its pictures of a sinless 
Eden where no serpent is needed to teach the first couple 
the joys of experience, is so much better than “‘ Coalpits.”’ 

After the acceptances, the unquestioning beliefs and 
enthusiasms, of Mr. Gale, Mr. Orde Ward and Mr. Crawford 
the cosmic scepticism of Mr. Richard Aldington comes 
as a shock and, it must be confessed, as a refreshment. 
For those three, if their moods are not altogether out of 
date, have only written what greater poets have written 
better in the past. Mr. Aldington, both in thought and 
technique, is altogether of our time. In that vers libre of 
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which he is one of the most accomplished exponents, with 
interludes of hexameter, rag-time and even rhyme, he 
voices the discontent, too fraught with mockery to be 
divine, and the unrest of the contemporary world. With 
two companions, Mezzetin and the Conjurer, whose purport 
he explains in a foreword, he wanders, a Childe Harold 
without sentiment, a pilgrim who does not believe in pro- 
gress, through a world at once fantastic and all-too-real. 
But “A Fool i’ the Forest’ is not a book which can be 
reviewed in a few lines. If one has not room for a com- 
mentary at least as long as the book itself, better be content 
to read, ponder and enjoy it. For, whimsical, subtle and 
sometimes beautiful, it is full of entertainment and stimulus 
to thought. 


FrRANcIS BICKLEY. 


THE WIZARD.* 


Electricity, more than ever, is “in the air’’ to-day, and 
even at this stage, when almost all of us have learned 
something about its wonders, we know very little about 
the men who have been pioneers. Edison, happily still 
living, rose from being a newspaper-boy on trains to 
become one of the most prolific inventors of electrical 
devices ; but, from the account given in this fascinating 
biography, we may be sure that whatever field he had 
entered he would have changed and enlarged it. 

His first inventions were for his own convenience—a 
combination, for instance, of clock and sending mechanism 
which would send once every half-hour the Morse letter 
“A.” He worked so steadily at night that he became 
drowsy by day and slack in his duty of train-checker, so 
the chief operator insisted that once every thirty minutes 
young Edison should send this signal. The little electrical 
device did this for him; so he slept peacefully between 
trains—until the day came when he was found out, and 
fired out. Many are the excellent stories of the great 
inventor’s boyhood and youth collected by Mr. Jones in 
this volume 

The more serious chapters relate, of course, Edison's 
work in developing telephony, telegraphy, and, above all, 
the electric light. Others, had he not turned his attention 
to these things, would undoubtedly have made similar 
discoveries, done similar work ; but we could hardly have 
reached our present stage of progress without him, for his 
brain was always full of novel ideas, and his workshops 
and staff of trained experts were always ready to set about 
the construction of model apparatus by which his ideas 
could be tried out. The book is the best record of such a 
busy life that could have been written, and its illustrations 
are well chosen. The author knows Edison personally, 
and his enthusiasm makes his readers, whether scientifically 
inclined or not, almost as interested as he evidently has 
been. 


TALES OF HEARSAY.; 


In most of Conrad’s stories the theme turns upon a 
point of honour. The crews and even more the officers of 
sailing-ships have before their eyes and under their feet 
a tangible responsibility, a responsibility that must be 
served both by physical and by moral courage. Not the 
most cynical or feckless can make light of such a charge ; 
it has a final and compelling gravity. Mishandled or 
neglected a ship is liable to sink with all hands. There is 
nothing funny about it, no gleam of humour or alleviating 
circumstance such as attends the majority of human ills, 
from slipping on a piece of orange peel to going bankrupt : 
no‘outlet for the native buoyancy of the spirit that, in 
the face of disaster, wants to cry ‘‘ no matter ’’ and begin 
over again. A shipwreck matters as much as anything 


*‘*Thomas Alva Edison.’’ By Francis Arthur Jones. 
tos. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


+ ‘ Tales of Hearsay.”’ By Joseph Conrad. 7s. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


can. Whether ashore or afloat the characters in Conrad 
regard life, or life that is worth living, as something that, 
through their own fault, may at any moment sink under 
them. To their navigating eyes a scruple of conscience, 
a nice point of behaviour, is as concrete an obstacle as a 
rock. If they strike it they are doomed. They are not 
baffled to fight better ; they do‘not rise on stepping-stones 
of their dead selves to higher things; they have no com- 
fortable philosophy in which to bury or justify their 
mistakes. On the contrary they lose their self-respect, 
their confidence in their ability to behave properly, and 
pine away, like the Outcast of the Islands, like the “ capataz 
de cargadores,”’ in a kind of spiritual death. 

They are heroic figures, patterns of more than Roman 
virtue, and we watch with admiration and awe, and such 
sympathy as the weakness of our nature entitles us to 
give, their efforts to live up to their ideals. We cannot 
dismiss their preoccupations as morbid, the unrest of a 
will disabled by brooding. They are capable of action 
though they shrink from it, realising its irrelevance, its 
essential one-sidedness, its antipathy to the perfection for 
which they strive. But they do not therefore excuse 
themselves from action; they know that it will commit 
them and misrepresent them, and they are prepared to 
take the consequences. It was in this spirit that Razumov 
betrayed the refugee who sought his protection, in this 
spirit that the mild, humane Verloc arranged for his 
wife’s idiot brother to blow up the Greenwich Observatory 
and himself. And in the present volume, the sea captain 
who sends the fog-bound neutral ship to meet destruction 
on the rocks has the same dilemma to face. Always 
humanity and reason are sacrificed to principle. We are 
not told what happened to the sea captain; but Verloc 
was murdered and Razumov punished by an outrage more 
horrible than almost anything in fiction. 

It is characteristic of Conrad’s point of view, this intense 
antagonism between reason and action. Directly an action 
ceases to be spontaneous and instinctive it is poisoned at 
its source. kt becomes a separate malignant power, with 
a life and will of its own, and to meddle with it entails a 
radical change in one’s condition, like taking an anesthetic 
or contracting a disease. There is no connecting link, no 
visible fuse even, between the passages of contemplation 
and self-examination in “‘ Victory,’’ for example, and the 
welter of meaningless destruction in which it ends. We are 
not to suppose that the “‘ enchanted ’’’ Heyst, one of the 
most delightful of Conrad’s characters, by giving up his 
life to a parcel of rogues made late amends for the failure 
of his coal mine. Action in Conrad’s view seems not a 
question of one man’s life for another’s ; it is not so reason- 
able as that. Still less, though it has’the appeal of melo- 
drama, is it of melodramatic intention. And least of all 
perhaps is it the normal and inevitable expression of passions 
that have become too strong to be restrained. It is like 
an exhibition of the forces of nature, an eruption or an 
earthquake. 

How can a hundred nuances and qualifications of motive 
be summed up in a pistol shot or a blow? When, in the 
first and best of the ‘‘ Tales of Hearsay,’’ the tender- 
hearted Russian lieutenant puts his old friend and bene- 
factor out of his misery, in accordance with his wish, what 
is the result? The lieutenant resigns his commission and 
retires to his estates with a stain_on his name. This is a 
typically Conradian issue to an honourable action, an 
action undertaken in anguish to promote the dignity and 
decency of life. In the last story which turns out, un- 
expectedly (so grim is the disguise under which its humour 
walks), to be a joke, the mountain of action once more 
labours and brings forth a legitimate offspring and not 
a monstrosity. Voluntarily the mate falls head-first down 
the companion-way, and by this ruse preserves the secret 
of his white hair. A great risk, one would think, to achieve 
a small result. But the result is achieved. Had Conrad 
really been in earnest over this story one suspects that 
the mate would have been killed. 

It is fruitless to read any author of the first rank without 
granting his postulates. Conrad assumes in all his tragic 
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characters a tenacity of purpose, a devotion to an idea, 
an inelasticity, an obstinacy, almost—that are rarely 
met with, one imagines, in life. A rogue in Shakespeare 
when asked what he will do with himself now that he has 
been exposed, boldly replies: ‘‘ Simply the thing I am 
will make me live.’’ It is just that thing that makes 
Conrad’s characters die; or rather the absence of that 
vital, unmoral principle. They ‘cannot live after that 
they are fallen.’’ Sometimes one is tempted to feel that 
many of Conrad’s situa 
tions would be relieved or 
even prevented if the 
characters would avail 
themselves of those out- 
lets and escapes that life 
allows and indeed often 
imposes. Would Captain 
McWhirr have attained or, 
at any rate, kept his posi- 
tion if an obstinate dis- 
belief in the barometer 
had always been a feature 
of his seamanship? Might 
not Lord Jim have acted 
upon the fright he got in 
the harbour as a youth 
and abandoned a calling 
for which he was tempera- 
mentally unfitted ? These 
are vain, frivolous ques 
tions. The whole secret 
of Conrad’s emotional 
power depends, of course, 
upon the capacity of his 
characters to take things 
to heart. 

“ Tales of Hearsay’ is 
full of beautiful passages, 
none perhaps more beauti- 
ful than this : 


“ Outside the large -ingle 
window the crepuscular light 
was dying out slowly in a 
great square gleam without 
colour, framed rigidly in the 
gathering shades of the room. 

“It wasa long room. The 
irresistible tide of the night 
ran into the most distant 
part of it, where the whispering of a man’s voice, passionately 
interrupted and passionately renewed, seemed to plead against 
the answering murmurs of infinite sadness.”’ 


It is with such sadness that one takes leave of this, 
perhaps the last book of an author who was innovator 
mirabilis in many ways, and whose work is a revelation 
of moral beauty. Mr. Cunninghame Graham's elegiacal 
preface is worthy of its subject. 

L. P. HARTLEY. 


THE LIFE OF JAMES ELROY FLECKER.* 


Rarely have the biographers of the posthumously 
successful been at more pains to attenuate the significant 
and to magnify the trivial than Miss Geraldine Hodgson 
in the eight chapters of her ‘‘ Life of James Elroy Flecker.” 
Reluctance to reiterate the common criticism of hero- 
worshippers is overcome by her disregard of warnings ; 
such sublimely earnest groping among the rubble of 
infancy, such scratching for anecdotical corn in the hard 
trodden courts of adolescence, by example encourages 
the critic to commonplace exposures, and flicks into 
commotion the dust-heap of his petulance. Perhaps if 
Miss Hodgson’s evidence had not been so directly pointed 
to the moral she desires to evade, her exhaustive labours 

*‘*The Life of James Elroy Flecker: from letters and 


materials provided by his mother.’’ By Geraldine Hodgson, 
Litt.D. 12s. 6d. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 


James Elroy FlecKer in 1912, 
outside his house in the Lebanon. 
From “ The Life of James Elroy Flecker” (Blackwell). 


might have aroused no adverse, or merely lukewarm 
comments; but the conflict in her book between truth 
and the wish is too disturbing for acquiescence. It is 
not that her work is dull or negligible ; it is not challenging 
either, with that insistence which springs from laboured 
thought ; it nibbles in some fashion at the vitals of one’s 
logical judgment. 

The first chapters sin the most niggling sins. Paucity 
of material excuses nothing save silence ; Miss Hodgson, 
with a fine disregard of 
contemporary opinion, will 
not be mute. ‘‘ Though 
no one at the time,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘seems to have 
remarked it, inquiry has 
proved that he (Flecker) 
certainly showed, while 
he was quite young, 
characteristics which in- 
dicated intelligence far 
above the average and 
tastes not easily to be 
gainsaid.”” One looks 
eagerly for confirmation, 
and learns that at the age 
of five, seeing something 
he liked on the other side 
of a stream, ‘‘ without a 
thought or pause, he 
walked, clothes and _ all, 
through the stream to get 
what he wanted’’; that 
a favourite occupation was 
building with Richter’s 
stone architectural bricks ; 
that he decided to become 
an engine driver ; and that 
he was on one occasion 
discovered purposing, with 
startling originality, to 
mutilate his sister’s rag- 
doll! It is not an edify- 
ing childhood ; and if with 
the years Miss Hodgson’s 
biography improves, the 
same anxiety to demon- 
strate the existence of the 
imaginary tends to vitiate 
her work. The child who held up one of his own 
letters and remarked “ That is not a bad letter for a 
little boy,’’ grew into a youth unshakably convinced 
of his talents, the youth into a man of mercurial tempera- 
ment, a genius and an egoist. Miss Hodgson is singularly 
(if unwittingly) successful in depicting the egoist; the 
genius does not emerge from her pages. Throughout 
Flecker’s erratic career at Uppingham, at Oxford, in the 
East and during those last horrible months at Montana 
and Davos, it is the moral and not the imaginative side 
of the poet’s personality which she emphasises. There is 
no distortion of the facts ; even the omission of “‘ passages 
in his private letters in which from time to time his weari- 
ness, temporarily intolerable, escaped,’ is honestly ad- 
mitted; but from the facts are drawn conclusions that 
seem wilfully false. The laconic apology ‘“‘ Sorry to give 
so much trouble’’ appended to letters demanding (as 
they always demanded) numbers of probably inaccessible 
books, is considered proof of “his unvarying and con- 
siderate courtesy to his own family’’; his own protests 
of spiritual independence are taken as conclusive evidence 
of his resolution. Somehow the tragedy of loneliness and 
death, of the web of beauty churlishly slit by that “ blind 
Fury "’ whom not all poets can outwit in heavenly fame, 
loses its poignancy with such exculpatory handling. Hero- 
worship in biographies should be tempered by realism— 
or were it better to say that realism should be tempered 
by that charity which is comprehension? The irony of 
which all imaginative poets are at once the tools and the 
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creators is infinitely terrible and infinitely comic (in George 
Meredith’s sense of the word) ; to apologise for the faults 
of the visionary, or to close the eyes to his weakness, is 
but to blur the desperate contrast between the flesh and 
the spirit, to bridge with vulgarity the deathly abyss 
between corruption and apotheosis. Flecker indeed saw 
visions and dreamed dreams—at first dreams of the senses, 
but steadily refining themselves to the delicate unearthly 
perceptions of ‘‘Oak and Olive’’ and the almost un- 
bearable ghost scene in ‘‘ Hassan ’’—(the significance of 
which Miss Hodgson seems to underestimate). But our 
biographer will not meddle with the reality of life and, 
proclaiming the virtues of her subject, reserves her literary 
criticisms (with the exception of scattered hints and a 
short appreciation of that somewhat undeveloped piece 
of prose, “‘ The Grecians’’) for an Epilogue, wherein she 
illustrates with copious quotations the influence of the 
French Parnassians and Symbolists on the craftsmanship 
of Flecker, and his affinity with Gautier and Paul Fort. 
The judgments of this chapter make up in lucidity for their 
lack of profundity—or perhaps subtlety—since the appre- 
ciation of Flecker calls for no deep diving, but rather for 
quick observation of the water’s sparkling changes. 


Ditys POWELL. 


ATHOS AND ITS MONASTERIES.* 


The writer of this volume is known to archeologists as 
one of the band (too few at any time and much the poorer 
by his departure) who have taken part in the exploration 
of the Greek Orient, and he is known in particular by his 
volume of research on the site and antiquities of the ancient 
Greek city of Cyzikus on the Sea of Marmora. The book 
has the inevitable disadvantage of being a posthumous 
publication (though we are told it was almost ready for 
the press twelve years ago), and in this instance especially 
the disadvantage could not be lessened even by the labour 
of a devoted wife for, as is well known to the most elemen- 
tary student of Athos and its antiquities, the presence of 
a woman on the Holy Mountain is taboo. 

The work itself is a careful study of the history and 
archeology (especially the architecture) of the monasteries 
that cover the slopes of the mountain, and the associated 
cells and hermitages that cluster round them. It is abun- 
dantly illustrated by photographs, and has some repro- 
ductions of water-colour sketches by the author. Chiefly 
it is a statistical record of the dates at which the various 
convents were founded, and of the rise and fall of monastic 
populations, and it will take its place amongst works of 
reference for Greek Monasticism in general and for Athos 
in particular. It is not likely to interest the general 
reader, who will find Curzon’s ‘‘ Monasteries of the Levant ”’ 
or Athelstan Riley’s ‘‘ Athos: The Mountain of the 
Monks ”’ to be more agreeable reading. Curzon indeed is 
almost a classic, though the chapter dealing with the 
Holy Mountain is only one out of many, and Riley’s 
book has also a picturesque side, somewhat discoloured by 
fanaticism. (The Greek monks described him to the 
reviewer as being a Nepios, or babe in theological matters.) 

In Mr. Hasluck’s book there is no theology, though it 
is difficult to know one’s Athos without it and, what 
is more disappointing, there is no adequate description of 
the exquisite natural beauties, both of land and sea, of the 
Holy Mountain. The writer has made a careful study and 
given a good bibliography of earlier works dealing with 
Athos and Greek Monasticism. Amongst these it is interest- 
ing, to us, to see his indebtedness to that industrious travel- 
ler and critic, Professor Kirsopp Lake, who almost always 
sees something fresh in landscapes and who first brought 
to light the existence of Italian influence upon Athos 
monks, and showed us the ruins of an actual monastery 
of monks from Amalfi. 

It is strange that, in a volume which is intended to be 
a work for the reference library, there is nothing said 
about the literary treasures of Mt. Athos, past and present ; 


* “ Athos and its Monasteries.’’ By the late F. W. Hasluck. 
(Kegan Paul.) 


no word as to MS. discoveries that have been made or 
may be hoped for. Here we confess our personal dis- 
appointment ; the student of Church History would rather 
have some information about the contents of any of the 
great Athos libraries than architectural measurements and 
descriptions of their exteriors. We must not, however, 
stress too much a writer’s omissions. With what has 
been given us in the matter of historical and archzxologica. 
research we are otherwise well content. 
RENDEL Harris. 


“K. T.” AT HER BEST.* 


If any reader should feel disposed after glancing at 
Katharine Tynan’s new book to regard its title as some- 
what unpromising, he would be well advised to ignore 
such an impression; the book’s the thing. And a very 
sweet, sanative and delightful book it is; a wholesome 
corrective to some of those folks who, by the constant 
repetition of inanities and insanities, would feed the 
eternal flames of hatred, malice and all uncharitableness 
towards a one-time enemy. 

It was a great German writer, I believe, who said ‘‘ the 
eye sees that which it brings with it the power of seeing,” 
and the writer of these pleasant, discursive, entertaining 
and informing chapters—though she more than once 
speaks of herself as purblind—sees at once more of what 
is going on around her, and farther and deeper too, than 
those who are content to look on things with a stony 
British stare through the spectacles of prejudice. If it 
were with something of trepidation that she went to stay 
for a time in Cologne, she soon found that there was little 
to fear—and much to admire—in the famous Rhine town 
set about the dominating twin towers of the great cathedral. 

In a series of chapters that might be just engagingly 
friendly letters, Katharine Tynan gives us not only personal 
adventurings, notes on the friendliness (and boorishness) 
that may be met with from fellow-travellers, comments on 
the penetrating odours of German cookery, and so forth, 
but also vivid descriptions of life in the Cologne area, 
in part of the Ruhr, in Luxembourg and at a bathing 
resort on the Baltic, of life not only as lived by British 
sojourners but also as it is to the people among whom they 
sojourn. And all is presented with the ease and effective- 
ness of an unselfconscious if a gifted letter-writer, even 
to the extent of occasional repetition and of the giving a 
statement interrogatively where doubtfulness might have 
been dispelled by the slightest research. This pleasantly 
informal style is no small part of the charm of the work 
asawhole. Thoughit is to be regretted that it should have 
slipped into labelling John Leech a “ brutal kind of artist.”’ 

On the gardens and children of Cologne the writer is 
particularly enthusiastic and happy. Take this passage 
from a chapter on churches : 


“Tf one goes to an early Mass on Sunday or weekdays, 
it is bound to be a Children’s Mass. You cannot escape it. 
There are Masses for the boys, the girls, the children. The 
boys come in like a swiftly rushing wind. There is the strange 
order and discipline of German children. They do not fall 
over each other or their own feet. They have the sense of 
the queue. They enter and leave the church in perfect order 
like a ribbon unrolling. There are myriads of them, and even 
in these days of dire poverty they are well and comfortably 
clothed—though, with a pang I say it, they are often very 
pale. The littlest children crowd within the altar rails, where 
there are seats for them; they may come very near to the 
Lover of little children: and they walk up the centre of the 
church with as happy an assurance as the children at San Niccolo 
at Florence, but with much better behaviour. I have not in 
eighteen months seen an ill-behaved child in Cologne.” 


In a subsequent chapter the author says—and it is 
to be wished it could be said of the many as of the one, 
but history, alas, tells a different tale—‘‘ When one kneels 
at the same altar with a people and loves their children, 
one cannot hate that people.”’ I find that I have marked all 


too many passages that illustrate Katharine Tynan’s happy 
way of recording her impressions, her neat way of presenting 


* ‘Life in the Occupied Area.”” By Katharine Tynan. 
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individualities in a few sentences, her charming manner of 
holding us entertained, our attention engaged, over things— 
it may be trifling in themselves—that become trifles which 
count by the simple art with which they are recorded. 
The tale of Katharine Tynan’s books is a long one and 
in many branches of literature, but I think she has given 
us nothing better than this. 
WALTER JERROLD. 


PLACE AUX DAMES!* 


There are sticklers for form in literary and artistic 
circles as well as in the higher circles of more polite society. 
They are mostly critics who know all the Latin of which 
Shakespeare knew only a little, and a good deal more 
Greek than the little 
less that Shakespeare 
pleaded guilty to. 
And incidentally I 
should say that 
Shakespeare would 
have had a_ very 
poor time at their 
hands had he been 
unlucky enough to 
be writing nowa- 
days. Soalso would 
all other immortals 
in English literature, 
now happily beyond 
their reach, though 
Mrs, Henry still subject to their 
Dudeney. untiring and mostly 

unkind attentions. 

This is not to suggest that form matters nothing, even 
in art. Disregard of form is indeed as serious a fault as 
drinking scalding tea out of a saucer—quite a sensible 
thing to do, by the way—or eating peas with the aid of 
a spoon—another sensible thing to do—instead of with 
a fork or knife—two other rather silly proceedings. It all 
depends of course on the sort of person you are, and the 
sort of achievement you are aiming at. If you are aiming 
primarily at academic distinction, form is a most important 
factor in the business. If you are aiming at something 
higher, something original, form may generally be left to 
look after itself. Still, as I say, to observe the unities 
after the Greek tradition, or to “ join your flats,’’ as old 
actors say, is a very commendable as well as a very difficult 
thing to do, though hardly, for its own sake, worth troubling 
about. 

That is where Mrs. Dawson Scott so beautifully dis- 
comfits the pedants in her latest novel. Not one of them 
could quarrel with the form of ‘‘ They Green Stones,” 
which is as nearly perfect in that particular as anything 
may be in an imperfect world, though they might cavil 
at its theme and its other attributes of epic quality which 
lift it above their rigid canons. For, apart from its merely 
technical excellence, it is a very fine novel. It tells a 
simple story, the old story of two men and a woman. 
One of the men kills the other in the heat of a fierce en- 
-counter, and straightway claims the woman by immemorial 
right of conquest. There is the tragedy, a commonplace 
tragedy enough in itself; but, as told by the author, a 
tragedy shot with irony and so raised to an altogether 
higher plane. Nor is this all, or even half of the merit 
of this book. It is in its revelation of the minds of the 
protagonists, so subtly done and yet with such seeming 
artlessness, that it touches greatness without lifting itself 
above the level of common human interest. I have not 
for years read a more thrilling book. It really does what 
so many inferior novels are merely said to do: hold the 
reader in its grip from the first page to the last, so that, 

* “ They Green Stones.” By C. A. Dawson Scott. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—“ Miss Tiverton Goes Out.’’ By the Author of 
“* The House Made with Hands.”’ 7s. 6d. (Arrowsmith.)—‘‘ The 


Next Move.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. 7s. 6d. (Collins.)— 
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having once begun it, he cannot lay it down until he has 
read it through. How dol know? Because, not trusting 
wholly to my own judgment in this regard, I have lent 
it to three quite different kinds of reader, and noted for 
myself its effect upon them. Alike to the sophisticated 
and the unsophisticated this book can be unreservedly 
commended as the real thing. 

Not less remarkable in a very different fashion is ‘‘ Miss 
Tiverton Goes Out.’”’ It hasn’t the popular appeal of 
Mrs. Dawson Scott’s book. It is not a book who runs 
may read. It contains hardly any story at all worth 
mentioning. And yet it is as powerful in its way as ‘‘ They 
Green Stones.’’ If it embodied only one of the most 
wonderful studies of a little girl passing on through adoles- 
cence into womanhood that I have read, it would be 
remarkable enough. But it is replete throughout with 
other character-studies, just as closely observed and as 
exquisitely rendered. In less able hands this chronicle 
of a well-to-do family of snobs and vandals might so easily 
have been merely sordid and tiresome. In this anonymous 
author's hands it soars far above that dingy mean, partly 
by its distinction of style, but more by virtue of its inherent 
truth. Not a book for everyone’s taste, perhaps, but 
one that most assuredly will be appreciated by those who 
love good writing blent with humour and pathos, wit and 
wisdom, refinement of feeling and delicacy of treatment. 

Mrs. Dudeney’s new novel, “ The Next Move,” is by 
comparison with ‘“‘ Miss Tiverton Goes Out’’ a mediocre 
performance. This is not to belittle the unquestionable 
ability of the author, of whom I am a sincere admirer. 
Her latest book exhibits the same high qualities of con- 
scientious artistry that characterise all her work. Only, 
somehow, her people do not seem nearly so real to me in 
this book as they have seemed in former books of hers. 
And her story is, frankly, improbable to the verge of 
the preposterous. This is outstandingly a book wherein 
the author does not observe the unities or join her flats. 
She does not even succeed in capturing the reader’s sym- 
pathy, either for her hero or her heroine. And her rather 
hackneyed figure of the Anglican priest who toys with 
Catholicism is hardly a sympathetic character either. 
One is always reluctant to criticise adversely the work of 
a writer who has earned and won an honoured place in 
the republic of letters; but in this case it is the only 
thing one can do without sacrificing such principles as 
consort with honesty. 

Of the last book on my list, ‘“‘ Whose the Hand ?”’, 
I must bluntly say that it is not in my line of country 
at all. I cannot follow the intricacies of mystery-stories 
without expending as much assiduous care in my reading 
as I should devote to a learned treatise ; whilst anything 
sensational in the form of fiction so bores me that I have 
to read and re-read and read again what seems to others 
the most exciting parts before I am able to accept that 
they can possibly excite anyone. There is however a 
study of a child in ‘‘ Whose the Hand?” that is quite 
worth while, had the child been set among surroundings 
more congenial. Still, I do not question that this is quite 
an excellent novel in its kind, and therefore feel that it 
would be unfair in me to set myself up as a judge of 
its undoubted merits, merely because I lack the flair—or 
whatever it is—to appreciate them. 

Epwin PuGu. 


NEWS OF THE WORLD.* 


In the middle of the fourteenth century, Hans Fugger, 
a village fustian weaver, was gathered to his fathers, 
leaving to his son of the same name certain small savings. 
Hans the second left the village home for Augsburg where 
he carried on the paternal trade and adventured the 
paternal florins so well that he left his sons quite a small 
fortune. These in their turn increased and multiplied 

* “The Fugger News-Letters: being a Selection of Un- 
published Letters from the Correspondents of the House of 
Fugger during the Years 1568-1605."" Edited by Victor Klar- 
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their inheritance, and so did their successors ; till a century 
after the aboriginal weaver had exchanged his earthly 
loom for the harp and crown celestial, the Golden House of 
Fugger at Augsburg was the financial centre of European 
gravity, could make its own terms with kings and emperors, 
and had its agents in all the centres of trade, from Antwerp 
and London to Goa, China and Peru. 

In those days the merchant princes had to be their own 
consular officers and news-agencies, and to depend for 
knowledge of the greet world upon reports of their foreign 
correspondents. Copies of the Augsburg news-letters were 
collected and arranged by Count Philip Eduard Fugger, 
and formed part of the Fugger Library sold by him to the 
Emperor, almost exactly three centuries after the decease 
of Fugger the First. It is from the twenty-six volumes of 
this collection that the present selection has been compiled. 

Only by quoting the titles of the two hundred and forty 
extracts given in the book can we convey to the reader any 
notion of the varied and far-flung interest of the work. 
The first passage describes the execution of Egmont and 
Horn in 1568, the last but one the settlement of the Dutch 
in Brazil in 1604. No kind of incident appears to have 
been thought unworthy of record. On one page we have 
the events of St. Bartholomew, on another the murder of 
the Duc de Guise. Here is a long and moving description 
of the tragic scene at Fotheringhay, there a vivid account 
of an earthquake and eruption in Peru. Englishmen will 
read with special interest the story of the Armada and of 
the singeing of the King of Spain’s beard at Cadiz. 

The one constantly recurring theme is the burning of 
witches. Our own literature bears witness to the dread 
these unfortunate creatures were able to instil into the 
heart of man; and the curious fact is that some of the 
women seem to have believed in their own misdeeds, 
fleshly and spiritual. But not all. Of one poor wretch 
dragged off to be burnt alive we get this significant note : 
“She thought she could vindicate herself, and even at the 
place of execution I myself heard her say she was dying 
innocent. Most unwillingly did she submit to her fate.”’ 
And one thinks of that terrible story in the ‘‘ Contes 
Drolatiques "’ about the Moorish girl and the goodness of 
holy men to her. 

Spanish burnings of heretics also figure largely in the 
story, and one illustration shows us a row of them in the 
flames. No doubt the death roll of religious executions 
was pretty high; but it cannot approach the numbers 
of men, women and children killed every year in the name 
of automobilism. The modern Torquemada drives a 
motor-car. 

Indeed, there are very few of the Fugger news-items of 
the sixteenth century that would be out of place in a 
modern. popular newspaper. Replace the living witches 
by psychic females, the burnt witches by burnt negroes, 
the Holy Office by the Ku-Klux-Klan, the risings of 
peasants by “‘ industrial unrest,’ the Duke of Alba by 
‘firm statesmanship’’ in oriental dependencies, royal 
and aristocratic infidelities by modern divorce cases, add 
the usual crop of murders, earthquakes, and foreign 
improbabilities, use the word “ sensational’’ instead of 
remarkable’ or ‘‘ wonderful,’’ and you have the very 
stuff that noble lords are convinced that the public of 
to-day wants. Indeed I am not sure that the world 
depicted in these notes is not more fundamentally decent 
than the present. When these benighted people said 
something was wicked, they believed it was wicked. They 
may have enjoyed burning the wicked alive, but they did 
not invite them to deliver the story of their “‘ sensational 
life of passion ’’ to the ears of a million or two of readers 
every Sunday. 

I will quote part of one of the Fugger notes. It almost 
gives us the feeling of having once seen Shelley plain : 


“ Family Tragedy in Rome: From Rome, the 12th day of 
September, 1599. Cenci’s children were executed here yesterday. 
The eldest son was rent asunder with two tongs, beheaded, and 
quartered ; the daughter was beheaded. The youngest son 
was forced to watch all this. He was brought from prison and 
straightway taken back to it. He was pardoned on account of 
his youth.” 


Without the Fugger millions, the Catholic kings could 
not have carried through their wars against the Reforma- 
tion. It is something like poetic justice that a double 
repudiation of his debts by that pious sovereign Philip IL 
caused the fall of the House of Fugger. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


ARCHITECTURAL ENJOYMENT AND 
HISTORICAL ORIGINS.* 


The title, ‘‘ The Pleasures of Architecture,’’ is fascina- 
ting and suggests so many things that we are almost 
tempted to criticise this book for not being something 
different. Ruskin would have revelled in this title, but 
it so happens that the authors have a good deal to say 
against Ruskin’s architectural doctrines, and we are 
inclined to agree with the authors. The pleasures of 
architecture might suggest memories of reproductions 
like the hundred best pictures, or an historical treatment 
of architecture under a disguise of symbolism and poetry. 
Instead the authors have set out in a series of essays to 
stimulate interest in the pleasures of ‘‘ the much neglected 
art of architecture,’ in the hope that they will help to 
form a cultivated public opinion. There may be differences 
about the best methods of approaching the public upon 
architectural matters through the written word, but they 
will all be found to depend almost entirely upon whether 
we assume that the public thinks about architecture, or 
whether it is entirely indifferent. Unfortunately a 
merely negative philosophy will not do: building is a 
necessity whether we think of it or not. Between the 
pleasures of architecture and the old saw about fools 
who build houses there is an immense gap; hence the 
necessity for a book such as this. Architecture as an 
art has this grain of vice in it, it happens to be concerned 
with building, and is useful. We have inherited a riot 
of vulgar monotonous villas, and no one can blame too 
much the social state which has produced them. If the 
public is prepared to accept Mr. Chesterton’s observation 
that he is glad they are building another new house well 
within a stone’s throw (with a good catapult) of his own 
house, it will not resent the cynical and ironical attitude 
adopted in a few of the chapters in this book, where the 
authors have taken the opportunity to tell the public a 
few home truths. It is an attitude which has much to 
commend it. There are signs that a wider interest is 
being taken in architecture to-day, and if the public 
cannot be compelled to study esthetics, it can at least be 
made to observe a certain amount of civic decency. Ridi- 
cule is the effective weapon of the social reformer, and 
suburbia has not resisted being stirred into activity. We 
may have denied ourselves the pleasures of architecture, 
but we may have been indifferent and without shame in 
failing to recognise our responsibilities when we erected 
the atrocious villas. To stir public interest to a sense 
of architectural responsibility is infinitely more important 
than to publish illustrations of a few plans which can be 
taken to the nearest builder for translation. When they 
are built regardless of locality, environment, materials, 
social and civic responsibilities, it is not to be woridered 
at that they are likely to be failures. There are useful 
hints in this book for those about to build a small house 
or cottage, but the gist of it contains a deeper significance. 
The authors realise that the pleasures of architecture 
must be approached through a definite attitude of mind. 
They prefer to outline the rules of health rather than 
supply patent remedies to cure disease. The sketches of 
“Cedar Lawn,’’ as it is and the civilised version, are 
better than any satire in words, and if we do not know 
how these villas come to exist, this book will help us to 
find out. Altogether the book is a mixture of lively, 
sparkling criticism of the social state, and some carefully 

* “The Pleasures of Architecture.” By C. and A. Williams- 
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reasoned theories of architectural criticism which will 
appeal especially to the architect. 

“Ancient and Medieval Architecture’ is difficult to 
classify. It is written primarily for the layman who is 
desirous of obtaining some information upon architecture. 
There are, as the author admits, many non-professional 
works of a similar nature available, but any contribution, 
however slight, may not be held as superfluous, in con- 
sideration of the magnitude and importance of the subject. 
It is obvious that a great deal of time and labour has 
gone towards the production of this book, even if it cannot 
be regarded as a serious contribution to the literature of 
architecture. Many of the illustrations are so coarsely 
and crudely drawn that much of the delicacy and grace 
of the architecture is entirely lost. The author has divided 
the history of architecture into a much larger number of 
styles and subdivisions than we have been accustomed to, 
and the wisdom of this is merely a question of the par- 
ticular point of view held by the author. The real meaning 
of architecture may easily become submerged in a book 
of this nature, if we are thinking of what the public ought 
to learn to appreciate; on the other hand the student 
of history and archeology may find much that is useful 
in his search for information. There are fundamental 
constructional problems underlying the main architectural 
styles which the author has chosen to omit, and there are 
details of mouldings and technicalities of style which he 
has preferred to include. If we think the view is mistaken, 
we do not say it is wrong: we merely define the limitations 
of the book for the general reader. 


J. A. M. Hunter. 


THE KINGDOM OF FIFE.* 


A royal author likened the county of Fife to ‘‘ a beggar’s 
mantle fringed with gold,’ meaning that while its inland 
parts were somewhat bleak and desolate, its flourishing 
coast towns and villages provided an ample compensation. 
Certainly no part of modern Fife is comparable to the 
grey garb of a gaberlunzie. James VI did not foresee 
that the agriculture and coal mines of Fife were destined 
to excel in richness the numerous small ports of his day. 
The whole of Fife may now be described as a mantle of 
gold. The county is one of the busiest, most charming, 
most romantic of Scottish shires. Its commerce is famous 
all the world over. Its natural scenery has inspired 
innumerable canvases, and it was the birth-county of the 
great limner, Sir David Wilkie. It has a long roll of 
native songsters, and many of its adopted sons—Andrew 
Lang among them—have voiced its praise in graceful 
verse. 

Fife’s place on the historic page is abundant and 
memorable. Except Aberdeenshire, perhaps, no other 
Scottish county has been so prolific in its historians, 
and its bibliography of local literature runs to hundreds 
of volumes. The county has been exceedingly fortunate 
in its latest historian, who is himself a Fifer. Mr. Wilkie 
has devoted the leisure hours of his exacting professional 
life as a lawyer to a careful study of everything pertaining 
to Fife, and the result of his accurate and systematic 
research, in original fields and from all available sources, 
is seen in this noteworthy and standard expiscation of 
the Fifian story. The book consists of two divisions— 
prehistoric times to the Reformation, and the Reformation 
to the nineteenth century. Considerable fresh light is 
shed on the antiquities of the shire, and its development 
out of the ages of barbarism to the advent of civilised 
times is rehearsed in language which is always pleasing 
and, not seldom, even fascinating. Mr. Wilkie links the 
past to the present—pagan customs and observances 
for example—with the new emerging life, with the philo- 
sophic insight and faith of one who conceives the slow 
movements of destiny as held in the grip of an unseen 
hand—good that issues out of ill, wisdom and knowledge 

* “The History of Fife.” By James Wilkie. 21s. (Black- 
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that lift the mists of ignorance, love that masters fear. 
In this one small corner of the land the religious, the civic 
and political growth of the nation become to him resplen- 
dently visualised. Yet this is the true reading of history : 
here is the mark and sign of a worthy historian. 

With Mr. Wilkie’s interpretation of ancient place-names 
cavillers will have their say, for the theme is thorny and 
diverse speculation must always be looked for. As was 
to be expected from one who is a born student of every 
phase of ecclesiastical and ecclesiological lore, Mr. Wilkie’s 
“ History ’’ is a mine of information on the uprearing and 
vicissitudes and triumphs of the church in Fife, as well 
as farther afield. In some respects the work may almost 
be accepted as a church history of Fife. This is no demerit, 
to be sure ; on the contrary, it gives to the Kirk a position 
and a significance somewhat scantily dealt with in other 
histories of the county now superseded. Besides, Fife 
possesses an ecclesiastical pre-eminence of its own. Within 
its borders lie the University and Cathedral city of St. 
Andrews and numerous relics of monastic institutions. Its 
scroll of renown bears the great names of Cardinal Beaton, 
Archbishop Sharp, John of Fordoun, Andrew of Wyntoun, 
Walter Bower and Queen Margaret—true patron saint of 
the shire. John Knox had the closest association with 
Fife. Illustrious ecclesiastics of modern times—Thomas 
Chalmers and others—were among its natives. Fife, rich 
in its churches and its roll of churchmen, is not less rich 
in names which are as the very salt of Scotland. Mary, 
Queen of Scots, confessed that she passed her happiest 
days at St. Andrews ; Alexander Selkirk—Defoe’s Robin- 
son Crusoe—hailed from Largo; Carlyle was a frequent 
visitor to Auchtertool ; Edward Irving taught a school at 
Kirkcaldy ; Adam Smith was a native of that burgh; 
and Sir Walter Scott borrowed not a few scenes and inci- 
dents from the ‘‘ Kingdom’s”’ storehouse of romance. 
A more well-informed or charmingly-penned county history 
has not appeared for a long time. It extends to 612 pages 
and has a workmanlike index. 

The publication of a history of Fife has been closely 
followed by the publication of the history of one of its 
parishes. Auchterderran is a conspicuous example of 
the modern ‘ golden’”’ Fife. Mr. Houston, the minister 
of this busy centre of the coal industry, has put together 
a volume of local records which is once more a happy 
indication of a revived interest in Scottish parishes. Wield- 
ing a facile pen, the writer’s account of the place and 
its people testifies to the abundance of his material, and 
to the excellent use he has made of rich gleanings from 
research and wide reading. Naturally the fortunes of the 
church occupy the premier place, and Mr. Houston chroni- 
cles these with great thoroughness. Numerous sidelights 
are flashed on social habits, customs and sayings, and 
by-past scenes and incidents enter largely into the inter- 
esting and well-told story. Auchterderran has had a 
phenomenal rise from its obscurity of less than a century 
ago to the prosperity and affluence which dominate it 
to-day. In 1801 it was a mere rural parish with a popula- 
tion of little over a thousand. In 1921 its population 
was 21,648. The volume may well become a model for 
any local historian. 

W. S. CROcCKETT. 


DUM-DUM.* 


From the days of Calverley to our own, the art of what 
is called “‘ light verse ’’’ has had a place apart in our litera- 
ture. Punch has been the guardian of its fire; and, in 
its maintenance of a high technical standard in verse, 
that journal has fulfilled a critical function of very great 
value during a chaotic period. It has done this all the 
more effectively from its standpoint of humour. 

Among those who have displayed those technical qualities 
in their most finished form, ‘“ Dum-Dum ”’ (Major Kendall) 
must take a leading place. His work, to begin with, has 
always a delightful literary flavour, an aroma as of an 


* “ The Seventh Hole, and Other Verses.”” By “‘ Dum-Dum.” 
5s. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 


excellent tobacco smoked in a good library. In one of 
his earliest volumes he describes the difficulties of a poet 
who attempts to write on the subject of ‘‘ Farewell,’ and 
the stanza into which he endeavours to fit the word “ in- 
extricably ’’ is a delicious illustration of what we mean, 
surely of interest to all who have wrestled with the diffi- 
culties of verse : 


‘‘T know that it shouldn’t be hard; 
That dozens, who claim to be poets, 
Could scribble off stuff by the yard 
And fare very well; and I know its 
A theme that the Masters of Rhyme 
Have written some excellent verse on, 
Which proves, as I take it, that I’m 
Not that sort of person. 


But that we can leave. It remains 
Tofstate that my present appearance 
Is something too awful. My brains 
Are tending to wild incoherence ; 

My mental condition’s absurd ; 

My thoughts are at sixes and sevens. 
Inextrica—lord ! what a word! 
Inextri—good heavens!” 


The reader will notice the precision of the verse; how 
perfectly it follows the natural order of prose-speech ; 
and how unerring, even in their most fantastic flights, 
are the rhymes. Through all his work, and there is a 
very notable series of volumes of it now, this care for 
form has been manifested. It characterised especially 
those mock-serious odes in the ‘ Fool’s Paradise’’ and 
the “‘ Crackling of Thorns’’ which stand alone in this 
kind of verse. 

His new book, ‘‘ The Seventh Hole,’’ is full of even 
better things. There are few more humorous expositions 
of the whimsicalities of Fame than his lines on Charlotte : 

‘““Who Charlotte was we may not know; 
We meet her in the pleasant ways 
Of an old book of long ago, 
A memoir of the Georgian days 
Of courts and coaches, routs and plays ; 
And, postscript to a lady’s letter, 
We find the homely touching phrase, 
‘ Poor Charlotte's chilblains are no better.’ 


* * * * * 


O irony of vain repute ! 

O bitter fame that makes a slave 

Of him who starts the long pursuit 

Nor wins the goal for which men crave. 
Full many a gallant heart and brave 

Has missed the crown for which he lusted ; 
While Charlotte in her gentle grave 

Learns her renown, and turns disgusted.” 


The poem presents another aspect of a kind of subject 
that has long been a favourite of the more sentimental 
writers ; and it is perhaps a salutary piece of criticism as 
well as a piece of soundly composed verse. There is 
another poem which should appeal to all those who have 
grown a little tired of the fashion of introducing strange 
place-names into serious poetry. It has been done beauti- 
fully ; but lately it has been overdone, and one suspects 
some of the poets of being as completely strangers to 
their beloved and remote villages as ‘‘ Dum-Dum”’ to the 
waters of the Wamble : 
“For the grave as for the nimble 

There is many a pleasant ramble, 

When the Wimbledonians wimble 

By the waters of the Wamble.” 
““Dum-Dum,” like many other poets, boldly asserts that 
he too was “once a Wimbledonian and wimbled with 
the rest.”’ 

But he closes on a note of tragedy : 
““She has lived at little Kimble 
Since she married Mr. Campbell, 


And we nevermore shall wimble 
As aforetime, by the Wamble.”’ 


There are two poems in this book which should be 
read by all golfers after lunch; and the protest of the 
black-beetle against the insults that have been heaped 
upon it, is one of the most humorous things of the kind 
ever written. The poetry of “the under-dog” is not 
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always as sincere as it appears to be. The cry of the 
black-beetle few can hear unmoved : 
“For when your lusty snores affront the deep and throbbing 
scene, 
Then we come forth to labour and to keep your kitchens clean, 


And make a nightly meal on what would turn your cockles 
green.” 


The book has originality and variety and, like much 
of its author’s work, though it is peculiarly his own, it 
can be placed beside the best of Calverley and J. K. 
Stephen ; while, as an object-lesson, on the technical side, 
of the art of this kind of verse, it is often even better 
than their best. 


THE SPIRIT OF ROMANCE.* 


George Wyndham might have stepped out of a very 
splendid romance. Indeed it would have taken a prince 
of romancers to create him, even in his external aspects. 
I remember someone saying to me once—was it Mrs. 
Meynell ?—that no Life was ever written because the 
frankest of us moves through life only seeming frank. 
No man and no woman ever lays bare the secrets of the 
prison-house to another. 

The nearest we can get to a Life—for the Autobiography 
fails even more than the Life, since one does not shout 
one’s secrets in the market-place—is achieved in these two 
volumes of an absorbing interest and charm. George 
Wyndham speaks for himself in some six hundred letters 
to his family and intimates, when there was no conscious- 
ness of being observed except by those who loved him. 
He was a great letter-writer. There were fifty things 
in which he might have been greater still if he had not 
been great in so many other ways. He had all the gifts 
and all the graces. Beautiful and elegant, and yet a 
man, sportsman, lover and friend, politician and poet, 
one is incessantly wondering, reading these letters, how 
he could have packed so much of full, overflowing life and 
achievement into fifty years, the last ten of which were 
devitalised by the failure of his Irish policy. One asks 
oneself why his career should have been broken by 
what happened in Ireland. Perhaps it need not have 
been only for his own sensitiveness and the failure of 
his dream. When he went to Ireland he was on the very 
crest of the wave. ‘‘ When I am Prime Minister,’’ he used 
to say—and it was no futility that made him say it. He 
would have saved Ireland if he could, and he would have 
saved England the things that happened in Ireland, and 
he was broken in his high endeavour. 

So many-sided and faceted was George Wyndham that 
it would be impossible in a brief article to give even the 
slenderest general consideration of him. In many years 
there has not been so fascinating a book as this, to which 
Mr. J. W. Mackail contributes a brief “ Life,’’ giving 
rapidly and succinctly the outstanding happenings of the 
packed years. Colonel Wyndham is to be felicitated for 
the courage and generosity which have given his brother's 
letters to the public much as they were written. Personally 
I value in Mr. Mackail’s “‘ Life ’’ the derivation of George 
Wyndham tracing back his genesis on one side to William 
Windham, whom Lord Macaulay called the finest gentleman 
of his day, and of whom Dr. Johnson said that in the literary 
circles of London in the Eighteenth Century: ‘“‘ Windham 
moves like the moon among the lesser stars.’’ He had 
an amazing ancestry on both sides, and he made the very 
best of it, so that one might say with the old poet, that 
when George Wyndham died : 


“‘T think Nature has broke the mould 
Where he his shape did take.” 


Since we cannot consider him in all his aspects, let us, 
for THE Bookman, consider him as a man of letters. In 
his incredibly crowded life in which he did so much that 
was worth doing, he contrived to love and practise and 
serve scholarship and literature. His achievement in 


* “Life and Letters of George Wyndham.” By J. W. 
Maekail and Guy Wyndham. 42s. (Hutchinson.) 
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literature was distinguished, especially when one remem- 
bers how it was broken up for him and side-tracked, so 
to speak, by twenty claims. He always meant to end 
with Literature when he had settled Ireland and been 
Prime Minister, and a few other things. He began serious 
literary work under the inspiration of W. R. Henley, his 
first work being the hundred-page ‘‘ Introduction to Plu- 
tarch’’ in the Tudor Translations. Then there were the 
articles in the Scots Observer, the National Observer and 
the New Review, all under Henley’s editorship, on Villon 
and Ronsard and Charles d’Orleans and the others of that 
golden period of French literature, giving felicitous render- 
ings into English of the poems. Next he was engaged on 
his Shakespeare book: writing to someone in 1895 (he 
was then round about thirty): ‘I am at Aldershot doing 
some cavalry drill: next week I shall be making political 
speeches. But all the time I am writing an Introduction 
to Shakespeare’s Poems.” 

Apart from his own doings in literature he could never 
get enough of poets and poetry and literature generally, 
so that it was good. He would sit up all night reading 
poetry with Wilfrid Blunt or other devotees. One is 
reminded of W. B. Yeats, who in boyhood would read 
poetry—his own or another’s—for hours at a time unless 
someone checked him. To be a writing person—above all, 
a poet—was the Open Sesamé to George Wyndham’s 
friendship. He had the mind of a poet as he had the 
mind of a statesman and a soldier and a lover and a sports- 
man, as he had a thousand other things. 

He ought to have belonged to the Elizabethans. 
The Nineteenth and Twentieth centuries did him wrong. 
But he made his life pure romance: and all the circum- 
stances of his life and environment helped him to build 
his romantic world. He had great, generous dreams and 
friendships : 

““T will not cease from mental strife, 
Nor shall the sword rust in my hand ; 
Till I have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land ”’ 


might have been his epitaph. 

He was always for building Jerusalems and _ he 
sometimes succeeded, and his failures were better than 
the triumphs of most men. Politics might have 
grudged him to Literature, and the reverse. But in 
politics, in soldiering, in the hard, stern detail of official 
life, in his loves, his friendships, his diversions, once and 
always he was the poet and the man of letters. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


DISOBEDIENCE.* 


So many thousands of novels have been written that it 
is sometimes difficult for a novelist nowadays to hit upon 
a title that nobody has used. Mr. Michael Sadleir has 
been exceptionally unfortunate with his new novel—his 
first title had been used before, but he found that out in 
good time; his story was all printed with the title of 
“Obedience ’’ when another novel came out with this 
name, and at the eleventh hour he changed it once more 
to ‘‘ The Noblest Frailty.’”” This noblest frailty is love, 
and the story is a story of disobedience in an age when 
obedience to parents was generally accepted as an almost 
sacred and immutable law—at least, by their daughters, 
and by the parents themselves. 

Mr. Sadleir lays his scenes in the sixties, when “ all of 
good in England flowed from God and Queen Victoria,’ 
and presents you with typical country gentlefolk in Sir 
Harry Ormond and his wife, with Felix, their son, the 
sort of crude young snob who belongs to all ages, and 
with their daughters, Charlotte and Catherine—the first 
a submissive girl of the period, the second sufficiently 
in revolt against the social conventions of her time to 
fall in love with a personable young man in every way 
worthy of her, except that he was much below her in station, 


* “The Noblest Frailty."” By Michael Sadleir. 7s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


and, when the crisis came, to defy her stubborn father, 
to overcome all objections and obstacles, and marry the 
man of her choice. It is a theme that almost asks a 
writer to make a sentimental novelette of it, but in Mr. 
Sadleir’s hands it develops into an easy, natural everyday 
narrative, with two or three dramatic moments and a 
streak of sensation in the incident that for a while brings 
suspicion of murder or manslaughter upon Catherine’s 
lover. I am not sure that his rival, the aristocratic Philip 
Crossley, the elect of her father, would have gone to her 
in that hour and offered to withhold his own bit of in- 
criminating evidence against the other man if she would 
accept his suit; but he is so well drawn, with his small 
vanities and all his littlenesses, that such meanness was 
possible to him. 

The cleverness of the book is in its characterisation. 
You are brought to such sympathy with Catherine and 
such understanding of her that she loses nothing of her 
charm even when, in defence of her lover, she thrashes 
her brother with a whip. Lady Ormond, Charlotte and 
“kind Aunt Letitia ’’ are as nicely Victorian as if they had 
stepped out of Trollope’s or Mrs. Gaskell’s pages. The 
characters of the minor men and women of the tale are 
as cunningly sketched or suggested. It is not so notable 
a novel as ‘‘ Privilege ’’ or ‘‘ Desolate Splendour ’’—it is 
a trifle, but a pleasant trifle; it is Mr. Sadleir at play, 
and in his next I would like to see him exercising the 
strength and higher art that belong to him and really at 
work again. 


Rovel fotes. 


THE BRUTE, By W. Douglas Newton. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 


Fashions change in novels as in everything else, and it 
is long since we read a book where the edges between 
villainy and virtue were so clear-cut as in ‘‘ The Brute.”’ 
There is Martin Sondes, the sea-captain, rough, brusque, 
but kind at heart; Lilias Seyler, the elemental woman 
(‘‘‘ Martin,’ she breathed, ‘ the primitive savage deep in 
me calls to the primitive nature in you. . . . Let it answer. 
We're affinities. Don't you understand, Martin, it is the 
elemental woman calling to you?’’’); Jennifer Daun, 
the sweet young thing; her half-brother, compact of 
meanness. Whether or not it is the influence of our 
modern dabbling in psychology, or whether novel-readers 
are less simple than they used to be, the day for this kind 
of thing seems over. Leaving aside the characters, if 
indeed one can for a moment forget them, there are a 
number of interesting descriptions in the book. The 
opening scene at the South American port is good, where 
the Dagos almost get away with a valuable haul, and the 
rescue of the miserable half-brother from prison has 
moments of real excitement. 


HARVEST IN POLAND. 


By Geoffrey Dennis. 7s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.) 

The mantle of William De Morgan has certainly fallen 
on Mr. Geoffrey Dennis. He wore it in that admirable 
first novel of his, ‘‘ Mary Lee,’’ where his scenes and char- 
acters belonged to De Morgan's own later Victorian period ; 
and he wears it no less unmistakably in ‘‘ Harvest in 
Poland,’’ though here he is as modern as the years just 
before the war. Among his De Morgan characteristics 
are his less verbose but rambling, easygoing, gossipy 
manner of narration; his way of lapsing into whimsical 
asides about anything that crosses his mind at the moment ; 
his intense susceptibility to the fascinations of the occult, 
and the curiously vivid realism with which he blends the 
everyday people and affairs of this world with the mysteries 
of the world beyond this. In the first few chapters, which 
have their setting in England, Emanuel Lee passes through 
some amazing psychic experiences and is led to dabble in 
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spiritualism. There is a séance (the medium and the 
sitters are touched in with extraordinary descriptive 
power) at which he is warned, as he had already been 
warned by another and more commonplace medium, that 
he will be invited to go on a journey, and if he goes will 
have to face terrible perils. Nevertheless, when the in- 
vitation comes he goes, and the uncanny perils into which 
he is plunged fully justify the warnings. If you do not 
believe in spirits you may think much of the book sensa- 
tionally unreal; but even so, it takes a strange and in- 
creasing hold on your interest. Through all his vagaries 
Mr. Dennis has humour and great gifts of creating character 
and telling a story, which atone for his incredibilities and 
make them seem even possible. It is a strange story ; 
with something in it of the bizarre spiritual qualities of our 
old morality plays, and with now and then something of 
the stark truthfulness to mundane life that you find in the 
great Russian realists. Whether or not you accept all its 
dealings with the powers of darkness, you will find it an 
unusual, a peculiar, a remarkable book. 


BEAU GESTE. By P.C. Wren. 7s. 6d. (Murray.) 


“Beau Geste’’ is a well-told tale, a trifle lengthy in 
parts, but full of movement and incident throughout. It 
is the movement and incident rather than any outstanding 
skill in the character-drawing that attract. The book pre- 
sents a vivid picture of life in the French Foreign Legion, 
as seen through an English recruit’s eyes. The action 
takes place in the Sahara, and at one fortress in the desert 
there are enacted scenes which even the hardened school- 
boy will read with quickening breath. The author holds 
his secret to the end, and there is no way of finding out 
who stole the “‘ Blue Water ”’ jewel—or, if Michael took 
it, why he took it—except the unworthy way of turning 
to the last page to look. Now and again, when the excite- 
ment of the narrative is at its height, it is difficult to avoid 
having just one little peep. This is a book for the reader 
who likes thrills and adventures above everything else 
in a novel, and in style and structure it is far above the 
average of its kind. 


THE LITTLE KAROO. By Pauline Smith. With an Intro- 
duction by Arnold Bennett. 4s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


This is Pauline Smith's first book, with an enthusiastic 
foreword by Arnold Bennett to point the way to its 
altogether unusual quality. ‘‘ The reader will decide for 
himself whether or not she has unusual originality, emo- 
tional power, sense of beauty, moral backbone.’’ This is 
a send-off which arouses expectation—expectation which is 
realised very definitely before one has read many pages 
of the first story, ‘‘ The Pain.’’ ‘‘ The Pain”’ is the tale 
of the love of a husband, a Boer farmer of Cape Colony, 
for his wife, he seventy-five, she seventy. It is a beautiful 
thing, with the beauty of a big idea illuminating the most 
trifling of its incidents. There is reticence in Miss Smith’s 
work and a strange withdrawal. She has a genius for 
creating a character or a scene in a few touches. It is 
emotional writing with the emotion well under control. 
It could not have been done—that is—had she not felt 
deeply, but there are no emotional scenes for effect. The 
whole method is quiet. There are in all eight short stories 
in the book, and they bring a new note into fiction. 


JO CRUPPER, BUS CONDUCTOR. By Thomas Le Breton 
3s. 6d. {Philpot.) 

One of the lively cheerful books for which we are all 
occasionally grateful. Jo Crupper with his tiresome wife, 
Pearl, and his trials with relatives who want to have a 
ride for nothing in his bus is a sturdy and undaunted 
fellow, and recounts his trials with keen zest : 

** Now it’s a long time since I’ve had a ride along o' you 
Jo,” says Gertie. ‘‘ Give us an old ticket, for I’m stoney. . . 
I know you do it for others, so you won't be nasty to your 
Own cousins.” 

T will,”’ I says, desperate. 

“ Any how,” says Gertie, “‘ any gent ought to pay for ladies.”’ 


George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 
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Green Islands in Glittering Seas 
By W. LAVALLIN PUXLEY, Author of ‘‘ Wanderings 
in the Queensland Bush.” 12s. 6d. 


Profusely Illustrated 


This book is the result of the author’s wanderings among the less well- 
known of the Pacific islands into whose interior white men have so far 
only penetrated a little way. 


Memoirs of a Napoleonic Officer 
By MAURICE BARRES. Translated by BERNARD 
MIALL. 12s. 6d. 


This most interesting diary of a soldier of the Grand Army is by none 
other than the grandfather of the celebrated novelist, Maurice Barrés, 
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By CICELY O. ORDE WARD. 5s. 
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The Psychology of the Poet Shelley 


By EDWARD CARPENTER and GEORGE BARNE- 

FIELD. _ 48. 6d. 
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Instinct, Intelligence and Character : 


An Educational Psychology 
By GODFREY H. THOMSON. tos. 6d. 
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this very illuminating book.”—Daily Graphic 


Wedded in Prison and Other Quaker Stories 
By MAUDE ROBINSON, 6s. 
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on a high level.”—Daily News 


NEW NOVELS 


Anna’s 
By C. NINA BOYLE, Author of ‘“‘ What. Became of 
Mr. Desmond,” “‘ Nor All Thy Tears,’’ etc. 7s. 6d. 


Miss Boyle can tell a good story in good English, and in “ Anna’s” 
has found an entirely novel method of disposing of a dead body. The 
long-lost heir, the incorrigible gossip, and the inscrutable Anna herself 
are drawn with a sure touch. 


Justice Walk 
By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, Author of “ Red- 
wing.” 7s. Od. 
“Something much bigger than a merely piquant novel. ... An 
altogether charming and unusual novel.”—Daily Telegraph 


The Successor 
By M. C. T. SAWBRIDGE, Author of “ The 
Vampire.” 7s. 6d. 
“ Elizabeth is delightful . . . so natural and so charming, and her 


love for her most unlovable husband is very finely done ; original, too, 
in the fiction of to-day ! ""—Church Times 


40, Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
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Mr. George Blake. 


From a drawing by Kathleen Shackleton. 


“‘T ain’t a gent,” I says sharp. They fished out two pennies. 

‘* Another penny each if you’re going further.” 

““There’s sauce,’’ says Keziah, and Gertie says: I'll report 
you again, you mean hound.” 
Each chapter makes a separate adventure ; each is lightly 
touched in, and the many troubles that obviously must 
confront the Cruppers of this world are cleverly hit off. 
We shall hope to hear more of Jo Crupper and the madden- 
ing Pearl. Meanwhile let this volume be placed on railway 
bookstalls, in dentists’ waiting-rooms, to beguile boredom. 


THE WILD MEN. By George Blake. 7s. 6d. (Grant 
Richards.) 

In his new book George Blake returns to the Glasgow 
scenes of ‘‘ Mince Collop Close,’’ the slums of Cowcaddens 
and Maryhill. In fierce protest against the conditions 
which they have known from their birth, and the grinding 
system that keeps them there, rise the figures of Dan 
Dalveen and Paddy Baxter. There is a tremendous urge 
in the first pages that sweeps the reader on, but the book 
falls off a little towards the close. The story seems never 
quite to recover from the dropping out of Dan Dalveen. 
From the author’s point of view Dalveen had to drop out 
in order that Paddy Baxter (his son, though the relation- 
ship was unknown to the boy) might grow up. Paddy 
himself, as we watch the Bolshevist ideas take root and 
blossom into flower within him, is an absorbing study. 
Even if the book as an artistic whole suffers from the 
change-over of the chief characters, its interest lies mainly 
in the pictures of the two men. In a novel such as this 
it would be easy for the propaganda to come first and the 
characters second. Mr. Blake has achieved the much 
more difficult sequence of making the characters come 
first. 


THE HOUSE IN GARDEN SQUARE. By Netta Syrett. 
7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


There is always something sympathetic about Netta 
Syrett’s books. Perhaps that is why one likes them, 
although one may not always agree with every word she 
or her characters say. But she manages to make such a 
character as Jean Carey, for example, a very real person, 
and one takes a profound interest in Jean’s affairs as she 
awakens to the unpleasant but inevitable knowledge that 
the world is the sort of place it is. The author too has 
that valuable gift of indicating a thing, place or person 
by a few words, instead of having to expend a chapter— 


much as the really great artist will use a single line where 
a lesser man would wear out a whole pencil. This book is. 
very readable for those who like to put themselves in the 
place of a young girl, if they are not there already. 


FLOWER OF VENGEANCE. By A. M. Aubrey Willis. 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 


Number ten of Jarrolds’ Monthly Mystery Novels, a series 
which has met with wide success. There is a large and 
constant public for the detective story, a voracious circle 
who will find in this tale, based on an old French plot, 
good and highly exciting fare. It is an account of the 
murder of a young Frenchman, and of the assiduity of 
his charming young wife, who would fain track down the 
murderer. It is told tersely, vividly, without padding. 
When Esmé swore to avenge her husband’s assassin, she 
did not guess that the juice of the flower she sought was. 
not only bitter, but poisonous. For she meets Paul the 
guilty, and believing him innocent, falls in love with him. 
The curtain falls on Esmé’s despairing suicide ; on Paul’s 
imminent execution. Lively and brief, concise and melo- 
dramatic, with the many surprising twists and turns that 
go to make a brisk mystery book. The figure of the 
detective is sketched with care and with vivacity. 


THE RIDDLE OF THREE-WAY CREEK. By Ridgwell 


Cullum. 7s. 6d. net. (Cecil Palmer.) 


It is a fascinating story Mr. Cullum has to tell of the one 
or two isolated farmers living among the cold, wild districts 
of Canada. These people could not be called quite law- 
abiding citizens—in fact they have all a peculiar little 
habit, when it pleases them (and that is frequently), of 
taking matters entirely into their own hands. Still, they 
have a rough sense of justice, and the human feelings of 
love and hate, service and jealousy contend with one 
another as in more civilised communities. Lightning, an 
old cattleman, faithful servant to Molly, the twenty-year- 
old orphan and owner of a small farm, is a very fine char- 
acter, and the manner in which he labours and finally 
lays down his life for the child he adores in his crude, 
rough way is admirably told. Love enters Molly’s life 
at a time when she is totally unfit to distinguish between 
a cad and an honourable man, and the poor little victim 
pays the penalty of her indiscretion. Other characters 
are cleverly sketched in, while the idea of a hidden hostel 
where escaped criminals of ‘‘ good ’’ character may find a 


shelter, if a little quixotic, is interestingly worked out by 
the author. 


BALISAND. By Joseph Hergesheimer. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.} 


There is a kinship between “ Balisand’’ and ‘‘ Beau- 
champ’s Career,”’ for in each novel we see the power of 
political friction to make a hero tiresome. Mr. Hergesheimer 
moreover has intellectual qualities which prevent him from 
comically dwindling by juxtaposition with a celebrated 
author. “ Balisand ’ takes us to Virginia in the lifetime 
of Washington, and the special achievement of the novel 
is neither local colour nor typical incidents of a period, 
but the creation of a man’s heart and hatred, together with 
a narrative which resolves a perplexing discord. Richard 
Bale’s life is clouded by a first love which compels a girl 
to break her engagement. His hatred for a politician is 
nourished by a storm of ill-feeling following her death, and 
after his marriage she nebulously haunts him, troubling 
him with a sense of involuntary unfaithfulness. Peace 
comes by one of the most sensational duels ever imagined 
by a novelist. In fine we have here a work of art surpris- 
ingly rich and ample, which of itself justifies the vogue 
which the author enjoys in the United States. 


THE THUNDERING HERD. By Zane Grey. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The days when the white men hunted the buffalo for 
the value of their skins and fought with the Indians, and 
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on the prairies of North America—this is the time and the 
scene of Zane Grey’s story. ‘‘ The Thundering Herd” 
are the buffaloes, and as one reads of these fine, blundering 
cattle one shares with the author his horror of the manner 
in which their harmless lives were sacrificed. There seems 
something very pathetic in shooting the mother buffalo 
and leaving the little day-old calf to bleat her loss. Yet 
the ‘‘ outfits,’ as a rule, did not consist of bad men: it 
was their business to kill buffalo and usually, when they 
had earned sufficient money by the sale of hides, they 
settled down as farmers. In the expedition with which 
the story deals there is a bad, unscrupulous person named 
Jett. Jett has a lovely stepdaughter and in another 
“outfit ’’ is a romantic youth, so here is the necessary 
secondary—or to some primary—interest. As in most 
accounts of man under primitive conditions, there is a 
quicker way of dealing with undesirables than a more 
advanced State adopts, and that method is in no way 
overlooked by this expedition. The reader’s interest must 
not be lessened by telling too much of the story. Suffice 
it to say that Zane Grey in ‘“‘ The Thundering Herd” 
maintains in every way the reputation gained by his 
previous books. 


MARRIED LIFE. By Conal O’Riordan. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


Mr. O’Riordan has succeeded in persuading a large 
number of people, critics included, into taking at his 
own valuation ‘‘ Adam of Dublin,’’ his associates and sur- 
roundings, his longings, his struggles and his sense of 
““sex-enchantment.’”’ This is the fourth book of the series, 
and it starts with Adam’s marriage, at the age of nineteen, 
to the divorced Barbara, who is some four years older. 
The new record is much too long for the measure of 
humanity and drama which it contains, though these in 


-themselves are considerable; the trouble is that there 


is a deal of casual and all but waste matter. Adam’s 
theatrical associates are alive in sundry senses, but telling 
Overmuch about them, as Mr. O’Riordan does, leads 
sometimes to tedium; he cares much less than he ought 
for the art of selection; their garrulity mars their drama, 
and to some extent our realisation of Adam’s own. As 
husband Adam is brought to grief; as father he has 
ecstasy and ordeal. This side of the story has unpleasant 
phases, somewhat wearisome interludes, something that 
is touching and a share that is beautiful. What is humanly 
expressive and artistically good in the book makes so 
strong an appeal that we deplore rather than resent the 
detail that is excessive and intrusive. 


RUGGED WATER. By Joseph C. Lincoln. 7s. 6d, 
(Appleton.) 


It is seldom the reader of to-day chances upon a narrative 
of healthy human nature such as Mr. Lincoln’s “‘ Rugged 
Water ”’ provides. Loyalty is the presiding theme. Calvin 
Homer is Number One man at the Setuckit life-saving station 
on the Cape Cod coast. His courage, honesty and loyalty 
to the service fail to promote him to the deserved rank of 
captain when opportunity offers. Owing to the decision 
of the Washington politicians backed by a sensational 
newspaper “ stunt,’’ Captain Bartlett, a religious eccentric 
and nervous crock, becomes keeper instead. Homer is 
faced with difficulties. He has to make things smooth 
between the keeper and a iolly, skylarking crew; to 
break off his engagement to an ambitious girl, Myra Fuller, 
because he cannot share in her underhand schemes to get 
the better of Bartlett and his daughter ; and to prove his 
real love for Norma Bartlett. Captain Bartlett's hesita- 
tion over a rescue, in which Homer acts the hero, results 
in the keeper’s discharge, and at last Homer gains his well- 
won position. He overcomes all entanglements by his 
steadfast loyalty. Altogether a stirring yarn of tragic 
adventure, unaffected romance and racy humour that is 
likely to maintain the novelist’s popularity. 


Lippincott Books 
SEEING CANADA 
By Joun T. Faris. Frontispiece in colour and 150 # 

SA 


Illustrations in double tone. Decorative Cloth. 
8vo. 30s. net 


“* Seeing Canada’ is the best and most comprehensive book on 
Canada, taking the general view, that has appeared. It should 
be useful to tourists or intending settlers, as it is explicit and 
practical.” —Times Literary Supplement 


Nearly Thirty-five Thousand Words. 2s. net 
A book of this kind, grouping together for easy reference the 
analogous expressions in the language, will be found of use by 
writers or speakers, not only to help them, when at a loss, to 
the word that conveys the exact shade of meaning they may have 
in mind, but also to prevent those awkward repetitions of the same 
word which detract so much from the force and elegance of speech. 


THE PRACTICAL BOOK OF INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
By H. D. EBERLEIN, ABBotT McCiure, and E. 


STRATTON HoLLoway. 300 Illustrations, including : 


7 in colour. 42s. net 
The only comprehensive book on the subject. 
HOW TO SPEAK FRENCH LIKE THE 
FRENCH 
By Martie and JEANNE YERSIN (Originators of the 
Phono-Rhythmic Method). 8s. 6d. net 


Those who study this book will acquire a command of the French 
language surpassing all expectations. 


CURIOUS INFORMATION 
Comprising Strange Happenings in the Life of Men 
and Animals, Odd Statistics, Extraordinary Pheno- 
mena and Out-of-the-Way Facts Concerning the 
Wonderlands of the Earth. 


By Witiiam S. WatsH. Bound in half morocco. 

942 pages. 21s. net 
Catalogue sent post free on application 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 

16, John Street, Adelphi, LONDON, W.C.2 


FOR SALE, privately, Hanmer’s translation of 

“*Eusiebius’ Ancient Ecclesiasticall Histories,” 
1585 ; ** The Accedence of Armorie,” Gerard Leigh, 
1597; “Martyrdome of Charles I,” 1549 and 
onwards; Hall’s “ Satires,’’ 1753 ; Macdiarmid’s 
Lives,” 1807. Offers wanted.—SPACKMAN 
SON, Land Agents, Bath. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 
forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Plays, Essays, Music and 
Songs (for separate publication or for Serial placing) 

Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
London, No reading fees, Typewriting is not essential, Est, 1889 


YPEWRITING of all Kinds promptly and 

carefully executed. Authors’ MSS, 1/- per 

1,000 words. Miss Allen, 30, Ferme Park Road, 
London, N. 


THE CROSSLEY AND PORTER ORPHAN 
HOME AND SCHOOLS, 
HALIFAX, YORKS. 
Head Master: G. BERNARD NEWPORT, Esq., M.A. 
Head Mistress: Miss M. E. DALE, B.A. 


ENDOWED FOR THE EDUCATION OF FATHERLESS CHILDREN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School. 
The School stands in its own Grounds, in a healthy and commanding position, and 
is equipped with all modern requirements. 
Boys and Girls received between the ages of 10 and 12, and prepared for University 
or Commercial Life. 

ADMISSION IN SEPTEMBER, 1925. FEES £30 PER ANNUM 
Which includes Board, Clothing, and Medical Attendance during term time. 
Prospectus and forms of application may be obtained from Mr. W. R. SHEARD. 
Secretary, at the Schools. 


AUTHORS’ MSS., etc., promptly and 
carefully typewritten. 1/= per 1,000 words, 

Highest testimonials,-Miss BEAUMONT, 101, 

Melrose Avenue, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 
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The Bookman’s Table. 


ELEANORA DUSE, By Jeanne Bordeux. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


This biography of the great Italian tragedienne, Eleanora 
Duse, the first book on the life of the famous actress to 
appear in English, throbs with vitality and interest in 
every page. Written by one of her most intimate friends, 
its tone is one of adoration, not alone for the genius of 
the actress, but for the kind and suffering woman. The 
writer does not blind our eyes to her subject’s many faults, 
but she gently leads us to see with her eyes, understandingly. 
The little Duse was born in a third-class railway carriage 
as her parents travelled with their company from one 
town to another. She was of the third generation of a 
threatrical family, and, until her constant struggles, hard 
work and pain had brought her success, glory and fame, 
the girl lived in abject poverty, loneliness and squalor. 
The Duse was a woman of many and passionate loves— 
the story of her relationship with D’Annunzio is told and 
that of her deep friendship, lasting twenty-five years, with 
Jean Philippe Worth, the famous dress designer, and of 
the admiration for her interpretation of his plays of 
Alexandre Dumas. We learn how hard she studied, how 
her indomitable spirit upheld and raised her, despite 
weakness, disillusionment, jealousy and neglect. Capricious 
to the last degree, she frequently refused audience to the 
great and royal, and on one occasion when the Tsar and 
his suite waited to see her performance she refused to act, 
and went home. But as passion died in her, she became 
more the sweet, unselfish and gentle lady, spending herself 
and her dwindling fortune in service for others. Though 
much of a purely private nature has loyally been omitted 
from the account, it is one of the most intimate and 
delightful biographies published for a long time. 


THE ICELAND FISHERMAN. By Pierre Loti. tos, 6d. 
(Werner Laurie.) 


This is one of the volumes in Mr. Werner Laurie’s hand- 
some edition in English of the works of Pierre Loti. His 
is a reputation that has not kept its lustre ; much of the 
gold has been found to be tinsel, and there is a senti- 
mentalism about his work which is not always pleasing to 
modern tastes. Nevertheless his exoticism has its charms 
and, as he stages his books in many parts of the world, a 
knowledge of them is in a sense an education in itself. 
Generally speaking, we are inclined to think of Loti together 
with the South or the Far East, with the burning plains of 
Africa or the cherry orchards of Japan, but in ‘‘ Pécheur 
d’Islande’’ he takes us to the North and shows us how 
even there he can create an atmosphere typical of himself. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF WALTER H. PAGE. By 
Burton J. Hendrick. New and Cheaper Edition. 12s. 6d. 
net. (Heinemann.) 


All things are relative, including Einstein, but for five 
half-crowns this book is a gift and an inspiration. America, 
we are told, does not train her ambassadors, but in this 
case she did better—she bred one. He brought us his 
splendid balance and sanity when all men were somewhat 
mad (and had to be, to keep sane). Punctiliously correct 
in all his official dealings, the world knew where his heart 
was. He met the demands of the frenzied hours with the 
cool vision and glorious faith of one who took the big view 
of things and was prepared to back his faith in the ultimate 
decency of the universe. He loved the English character 
which gave him room to criticise faithfully English men 
and women. The fine contribution of his work is woven 
into the texture of the world that is to be, but not the least 
of his service is surely in these letters which he wrote with 
his own hand in the small hours of the morning, and often 
to the accompaniment of air-raids. Here is history in the 
making, vision shaping the deed when the world does not 
always understand and would deny—were it strong enough ; 
and all the glory of his undying achievement for the sane 


moral leadership of the nations paralleled by the splendour 
of his manhood. His hope is our hope for to-day and 
to-morrow and the day after. If this is not the light in 
which we must walk, we know not light from darkness— 
and his the spirit with which we must face the light. Already 
there is something almost legendary about Walter Page, 
so dearly is he loved ; but so long as these letters abide he 
will be all that is human and nothing that is mean. 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS, By C. R. and M. 
Morris. 5s. 6d. (Christophers.) 


The task of compressing into 183 pages a readable and 
connected account of political ideas from the Greeks to the 
present day is one of such difficulty that the achievement 
of the authors of this book merits nothing but admiration. 
That their selection of representative names is “so far 
arbitrary that it cannot claim in any sense to cover the 
whole field of political philosophy ”’ is inevitable ; in view 
of the compass of the work, few will take exception to their 
choice, although the transition from Luther to Hobbes, 
omitting at so critical a period any reference to Bodin. 
Grotius and the Catholic Jurists, is somewhat abrupt, 
So also, no adequate emphasis is placed on the influence of 
Aristotle on medieval thought. To say that the doctrines 
of the philosophers from medizval times to Rousseau “ all 
form part of one logical development which began with 
the teaching of the New Testament of the value of the 
individual man’”’ is to simplify the issue to the point of 
falsification. For Greek philosophy and Christian philo- 
sophy are based on fundamentally different conceptions of 
man in relation to the state. But this book is not for the 
specialist and to the general reader it is invaluable in an 
age when some knowledge of previous theory is necessary 
as the firm ground from which to survey the surrounding 
welter of political thought. 


ARISTOPHANES. Three volumes, with translation by B. B. 
Rogers. Loeb Library. tos. 6d. each. (Heinemann.) 


The editors of the Loeb Library must be congratulated 
on this edition of Aristophanes. The Greek text is 
apparently the business of the general editors, as Professor 
Williams White, who was to have been responsible for this 
edition, died before his work was done. In consequence, 
with the co-operation of Messrs. Bell, the translation of 
Mr. B. B. Rogers has been used. It is, as all lovers of 
Greek literature know, the most perfect thing which has 
been done in translation from the classics for a very 
long time. The only translation at all comparable with 
Rogers’s Aristophanes are Mr. Murray’s of Euripides : and 
Aristophanes is a far harder poet to translate than the 
Greek tragedian. The range from the wonderful Para- 
basis in ‘‘ The Birds’’ to the gross and jolly horseplay 
in so many of the dramas, demands from a translator the 
spirit of Rabelais and Shelley in one. To name such a 
demand is enough to show how huge a task Mr. Rogers 
set himself; and he is not always entirely successful. 
For one thing he felt that he had to soften the Aristophanic 
wit to suit our politer times—and in such a play as the 
“‘ Lysistrata’ this is not easy. He is however on the 
whole extremely successful in giving the sense of a passage 
without offending against delicacy. Where his version is 
not so good is in the quite impossible task of finding modern 
equivalents for the topical allusions which fill Aristo- 
phanes, just as they fill Gilbert’s operas and Ibsen’s 
‘Peer Gynt.”” Where he never fails is in rendering the 
rush, the speed and the unfaltering high spirits of his 
original. 


JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS. By Laurence Binyon and 
J. J. O’Brien Sexton. Illustrated. £4 14s. 6d. (Benn.) 


In a short review it is quite impossible to do anything 
like justice to a book so full, so scholarly, so informing 
and so charmingly written as this. It is the outcome of 
great knowledge, born of long study and highly trained 
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instinct for beauty as well as most fastidious discrimina- 
tion between the works of the masters of a delicate and 
noble art. We find in it a very valuable table to enable 
the collector to read dated books and prints, a table of the 
sexagenary cycle, a comparative chronological table of 
Japanese dates with those of the Gregorian calendar from 
1681 to 1872, and a table of the Long and Short months 
arranged in groups, all this forming a most helpful ap- 
paratus for the amateur. An interesting account of the 
censorship established in the late eighteenth century 
follows, with specimens of some of the censor’s seals from 
1790 to 1874, with dates, these seals enabling us to ascertain 
the dates of prints. The plan of the book is an excellent 
one. It deals with its theme.period by period, not taking 
the work of individual masters or schools by themselves. 
The authors claim that only in this way can the true relation 
of one master to another be understood, or the whole 
movement of Ukiyo-ye (painting scenes of daily life) 
through its many shifting phases, which affect all the 
artists at once, be appreciated. Each chapter gives an 
account of the artists beginning work within the period it 
covers, with such biographical details as are available 
from Japanese sources, followed by an account of the 
movement of Ukiyo-ye during the period, and an apprecia- 
tion of the chief works produced. The illustrations are 
most cunningly chosen, and as far as possible they include 
prints not hitherto reproduced, so that they offer a little 
gallery of wide range and unhackneyed delight., 


OUT OF THE IVORY PALACES. By Lancelot Scudamore. 
6s. (Blackwell.) 


Mr. Scudamore sings : 


“ Of gardens fair 
And banquets rare, 
Dark damsels dancing 
Through the night ” ; 


of “‘ Tuscan wine, or good Falernian’’; of Pan and the 
nymphs and the fairies in their rings ; like Flecker, of old 
ships, and like Masefield, of new—in short, of all things 
which can give colour and delight, by the ways of sense or 
of memory, to the imagination. For he is a pagan pro- 
fessed—a Pucklike and whimsical pagan. His tongue 
indeed is sometimes too patently in his cheek, and he 


Mr. Milton Hayes, 


whose new novel, “ The Cling of the yy % will be published 
shortly by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


London School of Journalism 


Founded under the direct patronage of late 
LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Personally conducted by Mr. Max PEMBERTON 


Patrons 


The Rt Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD BEAVERBROOK 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL 

The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL 

Sir GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 
Sir CHARLES STARMER 

Sir ERNEST HODDER-WILLIAMS, C.V.O. 
CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 


The Courses (which include Journalism, Free-Lance 
Journalism, and Short Story Writing) are all given by 
correspondence, supplemented, when desirable, by 
personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in the 
hands of well-known and successful journalists and 
novelists. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would- 
be students as to the particular course of study in which 
they should engage, and will be helped in his judgment 
if the applicant can forward some manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

For Prospectus and particulars of the School’s Courses 
apply to :— 


The Secretary's Office, 
London School of Journalism, 
110, Great Russell Street, W.C.1 
Telephone, 4574 Museum 


The real lover of good books will 
discover in “‘ The Harp” a human 
story of strange, disconcerting 
beauty, arresting truth and poig- 
nancy—a story of the call of 
race, a call as old as time, and 
as wide as the world. That is 
the dominant melody in the book 


_and gives “‘ The Harp” the appeal 


which can only be called universal. 


THE HARP 


By ETHELREDA LEWIS 
7/6 net 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON LTD., 
LONDON 
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permits himself gestures which are not in the best of taste, 
but which he seeks to safeguard from our censure by call- 
ing his book ‘‘a volume of verse and doggerels.’’ But 
these lapses do not matter very much, for they cannot 
obscure or detract from the delicacy of the poet's gift, his 
power of conjuring up bright visions, fragile and iridescent 
as bubbles, whether it be of a mischievous fairy in Devon 
or of ‘immortal Aphrodite herself— 


“In golden chariot drawn by fluttering doves, 
The glow of all the summer in her face, 
And her lips all a smiling, heavenly grace ’’ ; 


or of a subtler perception which, 


“When bomb, mine and shell-burst 
Have done their shattering worst,” 


envisages 


soul that sings, 
Not of the great, the brave, the high, 
Magnificent in panoply, 
But of the little things, 
The little, beautiful, pitiful, broken things.” 


FURTHER MEMORIES OF IRISH LIFE. By the Right 
Honourable Sir Henry A. Robinson, Bt. 15s. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 

These reminiscences are so racy, so humorous, so kindly 
and so steeped in a love and a knowledge of pre-Sinn Fein 
Ireland that they will amuse and delight even the many 
disillusioned Englishmen who wish—for a time at least— 
to forget all about “‘ the most distressful country.’’ As 
Vice-President of the Irish Local Government Board and 
as Lord Chancellor of Ireland, Sir Henry can draw upon a 
forty years’ experience of major and minor Irish officials. 
So here in his latest volume, always looking at the lighter 
aspect of life, he gossips about the foibles, humours and 
eccentricities of relieving officers, of dispensary doctors, 
of Guardians, of land agents, of L.G.B. inspectors, of 
chauffeurs and of Dublin Castle bigwigs. It is all very 
amusing and instructive gossip; and even on the rare 
occasions on which he strikes a serious note, as in the 
strange case of sexual ignorance he describes in his pen- 
ultimate chapter, the chronicler always finishes in a cheery 
fashion. 


Music. 


“THE DUENNA” (1776-1924). 


By Ropnrty BENNETT. 


5 HE best opera, in my mind far before that 
St. Giles’s lampoon, the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ 
ever conceived or heard in this country.’’ Such was 
Byron’s estimate of Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s ‘‘ The 
Duenna,”’ recently revived at the Lyric, Hammersmith, 
by Mr. Nigel Playfair. Whether Byron’s superlatives 
be granted or no, the fact remains that ‘‘ The Duenna ” 
was an immediate and unprecedented success. ‘“‘ The 
Rivals,” which appeared at Drury Lane in January, 
1775, was moderately popular; but the opera, which 
appeared on February 24th, 1776, amply atoned for any 
lukewarmness in the public’s attitude to the earlier 
comedy. It ran for 75 successive nights. According 
to the octogenarian author of ‘‘ Sheridan and his Times ”’ 
(1859), it so ‘‘ transcendently exceeded all expectations’”’ 
that ‘‘even the galleries were overflowing. This 
triumph of genius,’’ he continues, “which had no 
machinery but in the dexterous management of its own 
plot, no magnificence but in the rich sparklings of its 
own wit, no decorations but what were to be found in 
its more harmonious strains, was received with perfect 
rapture upon its first appearance with an enthusiasm 
unparalleled in the history of the stage.” 
The production was something of a family affair. 


Sheridan had made the acquaintance in Bath of- 


Thomas Linley, the famous singing master and concert 
manager, and had in 1773 married the most exquisite 
of his daughters. The whole romantic story with its 
duels, elopements and passionate epistles can be read 
in the richly verbose pages of the Octogenarian. An 
excellent soprano singer, beautiful enough to be por- 
trayed by Reynolds as Saint Cecilia, Elizabeth Linley 
was “ unrivalled in personal charms and vocal accom- 
plishments, with a reputation that the foulest breath 
of slander could not taint, the queen bird in that nest of 
nightingales, the Linley family.’ Her father, having 
become part manager of the oratorios at Drury. Lane 
in 1774, composed the music for his son-in-law’s play ; 
with the result that he was able before the year was out 
to purchase a part of Garrick’s share in the management. 


The reasons for the original success of the play are 
various and obvious. It is by no means so excellent as 
the author's better known pieces. Nor, in spite of 
Byron, is it on the same level as ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera.” 
Its wit is not of so pure a water, Sheridan has not Gay’s 
flair for light verse. At his best in broadly humorous 
songs such as those given to Don Jerome and Isaac 
Mendoza, he is less happy in verses of sentiment, which 
are apt to be somewhat heavy and conventional. And 
finally, his characters, though excellent stage types, 
have not that air of reality which makes Gay’s people, 
however fantastic and unworthy, seem to have strolled 
into the play from a world of their own. But Sheridan 
tells a good and complicated story with dexterity and 
resource. He is never at a loss for action or incident. 
His touches of broad comedy are amusing. And above 
all he has the gift of stage dialogue, the knack of writing 
phrases which, while not remarkable for brilliance and 
not without obviousness, come off unfailingly when 
properly delivered. Thus “ The Duenna” acts much 
better than it reads. Finally Linley’s music, while not 
remarkable for wit or vivacity, is uniformly musicianly, 
graceful and well built. He appears at his best in the 
management of the more elaborate type of song such as 
Donna Clara’s “‘ When Sable Night ”’ in the first act. 
Leigh Hunt sums up the total effect in a paragraph of 
just criticism: ‘‘ The incidents are not new but are 
very cleverly put together ; the dialogue is smart and 
unsuperfluous like all his comic writing; the more 
humorous characters are not very humorous and there 
is too much jesting upon personal defects, but they are 
very amusing ; and if the poetry has little claim to that 
most abused term, it is good town poetry, full of pretty 
pretty turns and epigrammatic points and even as like 
earnestness as such art well can be.”’ 

I enjoyed a first visit to the revival immensely. 
There was a good cast, some good singing, excellent 
dancing, ingenious scenery so designed as to give the 
maximum of variety for the minimum of delay. 
Only the dresses were disappointing, suggesting Wardour 
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Street in their lack of clear colour. A second visit 
pleased me less ; and when the last weeks were announced 
I found interest in trying to discover why Mr Playfair 
had failed to lead his faithful followers to visit this play 
time after time as they visited ‘“‘ The Beggar’s Opera.” 
To postulate briefly : I think that the revival has been 
(comparatively) a failure because it is at once too much 
and too little in what may now be called the Playfair 
manner, that being, of course, the manner which he 
exploited with such success in “ The Beggar’s Opera” 
that he now stands in danger of being perpetually 
judged by it. A certain unsureness of touch, emphasis- 
ing certain difficulties in the play, robbed the revival 
of conviction. The style of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera” 
production, whether you liked it or not, was consistent. 
Though to those who did not like it it was horrid, to 
those who did it was so very, very good that they saw 
it again and again. ‘“‘ The Duenna” was less whole- 
hearted. It was a pastiche of styles. 

The production of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera ’’ was one of 
the most consistent essays in artifice ever put on the 
stage. It was as consistent as a Diaghilev ballet. Its 
artifice was so uniform that it ceased to be artificial, and 
so strong that not even Miss French’s realism could 
blast the illusion. Mr. Playfair was helped in this 
realistic unreality by the fact that Gay was a satirist 
and that there is no form of writing so productive as 
satire of a sense of unreality. But Sheridan was a 
different matter. He offered a fantastic story played 
by ordinary people, whereas Gay offered an ordinary 
story played by fantastic people. What was more, 
Sheridan offered two very different stories to be played 
side by side. The only thing that could have held them 
easily together was that unity of style which implies 
the subordination of the part to the whole. It was in 
not achieving this that Mr. Playfair failed by his own 
standards. 

On the one hand there was the story of the lovers— 
romantic comedy, which lent itself to the artificial style ; 
on the other the Duenna-Jew episodes, which did not. 
Either one must be subordinated to the other or the 
play falls in two. (The same problem of course 
presents itself fourfold in any production of ‘‘ Twelfth 
Night.’’) Now the lovers’ story is so complicated that 
any suppression of it would lead to obscurity. The 
obvious way out was to play the low comedy story as 
swiftly as possible, no difficult thing to do, as it is quite 
robust enough to run on its own legs. But Mr. Playfair 
preferred to stress and spin out the low comedy and so 
destroyed the continuity of the play. The Jew was the 
trouble. Mr. Cochrane played the part with skill and a 
queer charm, but he was allowed too many of the stock 
“ gags” of the stage Hebrew. Such things as “ Mad- 
man—er Madam!” (of which Sheridan was not guilty) 
reminded one of the faded humours of pantomime and 
concert party, all the more for being contrasted with the 
finished comedy of Don Carlos, brilliantly played by 
Mr. Lefeuvre, and effectively destroyed the unity of 
atmosphere which should have pervaded the whole 
play. They spoiled the elegance and finish of the 
Playfair manner. 

It will be interesting to see how Mr. Playfair deals 
with Mr. Playfair in the revival of ‘ The Rivals” 
which is to follow “‘ The Duenna.” 
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PIANOFORTE TONE COLOUR. 


There is really, when one considers the question, no 
musical instrument to equal the household favourite in the 
production of a variety of tone colour sensitively responsive 
to the mood, and touch, of one performer. Apart from 
the fact that your large pipe organ is too unwieldy for the 
average home, the colour, or distinctive sound, obtained 
from it by the performer has a purely mechanical origin— 
the voicing of the pipes by the manipulation of the stops. 
The strings of the pianoforte are, on the other hand, almost 
directly responsive to the hands and feet (pedals) of the 
player, and these, in the case of a good pianist, are immedi- 
ately controlled by his emotions and mental processes. 
After a good voice or stringed instrument, we thus get the 
next most intimate expression via the pianoforte. With 
additional delicacy in the mechanism that controls the 
vibratory condition of the strings, and an increasing 
appreciation of the tonal possibilities of the instrument, 
this intimacy becomes more and more apparent. 

There are those who slang the pianoforte and bleat, in 
and out of season, that it is far from being a perfect musical 
instrument. But then there is no perfect instrument— 
unless we choose to regard a first-rate orchestra, under the 
control of a first-rate conductor, playing good and really 
orchestral music in that light. Any instrument, from the 
putorino of the Maori or the tom-tom of the African 
upwards, may be-an ideal one—ideal at the moment for 
the expression of the mood or the production of an effect, 
as the composer desires, and mentally hears. All this the 
orchestra may demonstrate, and the pianoforte can do 
much in giving an impression of, but just as there is 
orchestral music that will not bear transcription (for 
example Debussy’s familiar ‘‘ L’Aprés midi d’un Faune ’’) 
and string music (the Aria on the G string, for violin, of 
Bach to quote another well-known example) that has 
melodic beauty which eludes the piano, so too is there 
music that demands the colour qualities that are peculiarly 
of the pianoforte for its adequate expression. 

Regarded in-this way one finds an arrangement of an 
Irish folk tune, “‘ The Little Red Lark,” Op. 77, No. 1, by 
Ernest Austin (Larways) effective in exploiting the tonal 
possibilities of the instrument. The harmonisation is 
mostly widespread and free use is made of the sustaining 
pedal in the creation of colour. I don’t happen to know 
the folk tune so cannot say if the melody is a faithful 
version of it. If it resembles it no more than the majority 
of the “‘ Borrowed Melodies ’’ on Scottish folk tunes, by 
the same composer, do their originals, then there will be a 
considerable difference in the ultimate effect. The latter 
book is plainly written for the use of much less advanced 
players, but even then there seems no good reason for the 
liberties in tune and rhythm that occur. Mr. Austin is 
such a thoroughly well-equipped musician that he could 
easily have draped the originals in distinctive harmonics 
if he specially wished to show us how the old tunes appealed 
to him. 

Very pianistic again are the three little pieces “‘A 
Summer Shower,” “ Frolic’’ and “ Starlight ’’ (Augeners) 
by Christian Schafer, comprising Nos. 4, 5 and 6 of his 
Op. 100. He appears to have an inexhaustible facility for 
writing these airy trifles, of disarmingly naive manner, 
that are well within the capacity of all but the veriest 


beginners, and are imbued with a delicate fancy. “‘A 
Summer Shower ”’ is perhaps the most charming of all. 

In “‘Sympathy’”’ (Augeners), by Arthur M. Goodhart, 
dedicated to Miss Irene Scharrer, an expressive melody is 
heightened in appeal by the gracious harmonisation used. 
It is a good example of effective writing, in present-day 
style, owing something to Liszt and Chopin. Technically, 
there is nothing in it beyond the abilities of a good pianist. 
It is obtainable in three arrangements, i.e. for viola, violin, 
and violoncello and pianoforte. 

An Andantino of more than usual interest, and distinctly 
contemporary in thought and expression, is ‘“‘ Summer 
Musings ’’ (Augeners), by B. Burrows, who appreciates the 
colour qualities of the grand of to-day. The piece requires 
a fair technique. ‘“‘ Among the Heather,” by the same 
composer, suffers from a poverty of thematic material. 
““A March” (Augeners), by F. Massi-Hardman, is uncon- 
ventional and effective. 

““A Viennese Echo ’”’ (Curwens) is conventional only in 
name. Careful pedal control is necessary to get the best 
out of this very individual little composition. A suite for 
pianoforte, ‘‘ Forest Magic’’ (Augeners) by Gustave Lind, 
is in the salon, and not too difficult,,manner of the composer. 
The ‘“‘ Wedding Waltz ”’ is the most original number in the 
book. The piquant ‘‘ Menuetto”’ (Paxtons), by Louis 
Godowsky, for violin and pianoforte, although written by a 
violinist for the violin, and charming at that, might have 
been written with equal appeal for the pianoforte, pre- 
senting an exception to the general question of suitability 
of expressive media referred to above. The piano part, 
by the way, is effective though easy, and by no means of 
the tum-ti-tum-tum brand that is too often made to do 
duty in slight pieces for the two instruments. 


Watson LYLE, 


THE KUTCHER QUARTET. 


It was a good idea of the Kutcher Quartet to run a 
series of Sunday evening concerts in the lounge of the 
Hotel York, where modern chamber music was to be 
heard in a homely atmosphere of smoke and arm-chairs. 

On the evening I attended the level of performance 
varied considerably. The solo piano work was frankly 
smudgy. About the “ Rainbow Trout” of Cyril Scott 
I gained little beyond a hazy notion that it lived under a 
waterfall and was defective in the vertebre; and the 
performance, funny without being exactly vulgar, of three 
piano duets by Schubert was so casual as to sound like 
the efforts of an elderly pianola roll. Far more human 
was the performance of some variations on ‘‘ Auld Lang 
Syne”’ and Irish jigs by Josef Holbrooke, which were 
neatly and intelligently played by a pianola, manipulated 
with the greatest tact by Mr. Bernard Gilbert. 

John Ireland’s Trio in E and Violoncello Sonata, and 
Holbrooke’s Nocturne Trio, in which the composers played 
the piano and Mm. Kutcher and Barbirolli the violin 
and ‘cello respectively, were a happily different matter. 
These, a Poem in D by d’Erlanger and Reger’s Sonata in 
F sharp, both for piano and violin, were so thoroughly 
enjoyable as to make one hope that the series is successful 
enough to be continued. 

R. B. 


The Drama. 


ALL SORTS. 


By GRAHAM SUTTON. 


The Phoenix Society* seems to be steadily increasing 
its membership. It has outgrown the smaller theatres 
in which it began, until even the Regent is now none too 
big for it. Ben Jonson’s “ Epicoene’’ and Dryden’s 
““ The Assignation ’’ have been revived this season, Otway’s 
“The Orphan ‘’ and Southerne’s ‘‘ The Fatal Marriage ” 

* 36, Southampton Street, W.C. 


are to come. I have discussed the Phoenix repertoire at 
some length recently; but I return to it because, after 
each revival, the morning papers are apt to suggest that 
such plays are not worth digging out again. This, surely, 
is a matter on which subscribers may be allowed the last 
word ; and although no Phoenix play would stand much 
chance of a run, the fact remains that quite a number of 
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them—‘‘ The Duchess of Malfi,” ‘“‘ Love for Love” and 
“The Alchemist,” to name only three—have proved well 
worth the revival. For the rest, the wonder is how much 
life these actors manage to extract from the weaker plays 
and (considering the difficulty of producing for two nights 
only) how well the productions are done. 

“White Cargo,” brilliantly acted at the Playhouse, is 
strong meat. The story is slight enough; what makes 
the play is its atmosphere—the damp-rot, the appalling 
miasma of despair that settles down on its characters. 
The departing colonist is carried out, dead drunk and half 
insane, to the boat that will take him home. The new 
man starts with his head high—tubbed and clean-shaved, 
in spotless whites, and with a consignment of pictures and 
new curtains in his baggage. But as months pass the 
miasma closes in on him. His clothes grow foul, like 
those of the old hands: he shaves late if at all: his ideals 
rot and fall from him, as curtains and pictures drop from 
the damp-rotted wall. Presently comes the despised 
“‘ mammy-palaver ’’ which his obstinacy, rather than his 
idealism, twists into marriage with the common trull of 
the coast. In the end he too is carted off insensible, to 
make way for the next idealist. And all the time your 
sense of tragic waste is deepened by the men who stay ; 
for we have glimpses of what they might have been, 
had not the West Coast claimed them. A remarkable 
play. 

In lighter vein, I recommend two excellent plays which 
have run neck and neck for a year—‘“ It Pays to Advertise ”’ 
at the Aldwych and “ The Farmer’s Wife’ * at the Court. 
. Both these are cs funny as can be, but in quite different 
ways. The first fulfils the raison d’étre of farce by keeping 
the audienc2 in continuous laughter. For farce is a mul- 
tiplicity of the ridiculous; it approximates to comedy, 
in so far <s its actions are in keeping with character ; but 
there is little need for them to be so, if they are funny 
enough in themselves. ‘‘ It Pays to Advertise ”’ is first- 
rate farce, in that it leaves you no time to wonder whether 
its foll: are true to life. They may be: in retrospect you 
fancy they are: but the point is that while the curtain is 
up you don’t care if they are or not; it simply does not 
matter. On the other hand in comedy—in ‘‘ The Farmer’s 
Wife ”’ for instance—fidelity to character is the basis of all 
the fun. It is worth while to compare these two. At the 
Court the laughter is of a different quality : more thought- 
ful, because it is more critical: and for the same reason 
much more intermittent. These Devon peasants are true 
comedy because they are funny in a peasant way; they 
would be less funny—they might not be funny at all—if 
their fun were prescribed for them on the lines of ‘‘ It Pays 
to Advertise’ or of “‘ The Way of The World.” What 
makes them irresistible is their truth to type. And here’s 
a simple test : let anyone who has been brought up in the 
country (but not in Devonshire) go to see this play, and 
he will find in Mr. Phillpotts’s Devon life, again and again, 
the very tang and texture of his own country-side. These 
Midland actors take Devon in their stride without, I sus- 
pect, any loss of its essential comedy. Change a few 
idioms here and there, and you could produce the play 
at the Abbey Theatre to hold its own against Lady Gregory’s ; 
old Churdles Ash is a pure Cumberland type, and was 
once a friend of mine; and I have little doubt that as the 
play proceeds on tour it will appeal to county after county 
as ‘‘ reet Staffordshire,’’ ‘‘ reet Lancashire ’’ and the rest. 
In a word, it is universal as well as particular. There is 
no better test of comedy than that. 

““A Kiss for Cinderella’’t will be withdrawn before 
these lines appear. My excuse for writing of it must be 
the exquisite quality of the Haymarket production, and 
the fact that it will be revived there at the end of the 
year. Barrie-lovers even now will do well to make a note 
of it; for with Barrie the acting is such an “‘ awfully big 
adventure’; his plays, even from their first conception, 
are thought out in terms of the theatre—in nods and 
winks and little gestures which that blind horse, the 
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arm-chair critic, can hardly hope to perceive. Thus in the 
artistry of his interpreters Barrie is doubly blessed—witness 
the present play. And here again crops up the question 
of universality, as regards both author and cast. As the 
Policeman Mr. McKinnel is in all senses of the word im- 
mense ; he is the Platonic eidos of policemen—by which 
I mean that for days after seeing his performance you 
can’t meet a bobby without being instantly reminded of 
him. Miss Trevelyan is herselfi—what more need one 
say ?—and Mr. Reginald Bach’s wounded Tommy is as 
universal as Mr. McKinnel’s policeman—again the acme 
of praise. O dramatic Barrie, to divine so subtly what 
the actor can do for him! O fortunate Barrie, to command 
such acting as he has lately enjoyed ! ‘ 

The first three plays reviewed above (not counting 
future Phoenix productions) will be accessible for Londoners 
for some time to come. They are also touring the pro- 
vinces. And in conclusion may I add a word to bookmen 
in general about my choice of plays for this month, and 
about the scope of these articles for the future ? A monthly 
critic is under several disadvantages. He can’t review 
all plays—space isn’t available; and again his choice is 
governed by conditions outside the merit of the plays 
themselves. His work is done a fortnight before publica- 
tion ; and a new piece, however excellent, may be with- 
drawn in that fortnight. On the other hand, if he lets 
the first night go by and the good play succeeds, he may 
seek admittance later only to find the house booked up 
for a month. Henceforward, so far as these handicaps 
allow, I shall try to select for this page such current plays 
as will appeal particularly to BookKMAN readers: either 
as entertainments pure and simple, or (for those who are 
interested in dramatic technique) as types, or for their 
literary worth or associations. To the country bookman 
I would point out that English drama is not limited to 
the West End: that a good play is worth the trip to his 
nearest city: and that he may indulge his dramatic 
tastes, not only by visiting his local theatre when it sup- 
plies what he wants, but by finding out what meritable 
plays are published so as to read or stage them himself. 
I shall make a point of mentioning whether any play I 
review is published, and whether it is on tour. Lastly, 
if the reader cares to drop me a line I shall try either to 
answer his query about any play, or to refer him to some 
more trustworthy oracle. 


THE LULLABY AND OTHER PLAYS, By E. Knoblock. 
gs. (Putnams.) 

It is not surprising that Mr. Knoblock has had a greater 
success in the United States than here. His plays have 
just that mixture of sentiment and realism, of sugar and 
smartness which characterises so much of American popular 
literature. He has three good themes in these plays ; 
each play has passages of observation, of intelligence and 
of emotion that are above the ordinary hack-drama; and 
none of the plays is a real success. “‘ The Lullaby ’”’ is 
the story of the making of a prostitute. There is nothing 
incredible in any of the incidents: but the cumulative 
effect of the book is so unreal that it leaves one with the 
impression of having watched a“ movie.’”’ ‘‘ Marie-Odile ”’ 
is a convent play. The good things here would be better 
if they did not remind one of Siena’s great play; the bad 
things are intolerable because they remind us of ‘“ The 
Miracle.’ The last play, “ Tiger, Tiger!” is one of 
England in war time : it is the story of a member of Parlia- 
ment whose mistress is a cook. It is the worst play of 
the three ; but it has much the best things in it. Sally 
and her lover, Couper, are both dreadful prigs ; but then 
in this they are not unlifelike—and Freddie, Couper’s 
friend, is an excellent piece of light comedy. What all 
the plays lack is depth. Mr. Knoblock is anxious and 
too ingenious, too intellectually aware of his people and 
their problems. The dialogue is fluent and undistin- 
guished ; but never, except in “ Marie-Odile,’’ stilted or 
unnatural. 
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less narrative, so essential to the type, as Mr. Ottwell Binns, and 
in this book the moment the secret of the priceless jewelled cross 
is imparted to Java Jack by the dying Robjohn there is no 
slackening in the reader’s absolutely inevitable interest. 


EDGAR WALLACE 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE FROG 
“A most thrilling and ingenious book.”—Daily Express 


“For sheer ingenuity this story has rarely, if ever, been sur- 
passed.” —Referee 


LILY STACK 
THE YELLOW SPOT 


“ Powerfully written, very human, and very interesting.” — 

Irish Independent 
“A real life drama, written with intimate knowledge of the racial 
and psychological problems involved.”—Eastern Daily Press 


KATHARINE TYNAN 
MISS PHIPPS 


The love story of Delia Sarsfield, one of Miss Tynan’s typically 
delightful heroines and a true daughter of Ireland, with the 
sinister Miss Phipps ominously in the background. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
THE MARKED MAN 


“ Ranks amongst some of the best stories of adventure.” — 


Hull Daily Mail 
** Satisfies even the seasoned explorer of the sensational.” — 


linburgh Evening News 
CARLTON DAWE 
THE WAY OF A MAID 


Allis fair in love and war, even to taking advantage of a helping 
hand given to a girl in distress. With Moraine it was a case of 
love at first sight, hardened bachelor though he was. 


HAROLD BINDLOSS 


: A DEBT OF HONOUR 
“ Good, straight story-telling.” —Daily Telegraph 
“A rattling good yarn.” —Glasgow Evening News 


THE ATTRACTIVE MARCH 


WINDSOR 


CONTAINS 


Brilliant complete stories by 


HUGH WALPOLE 


DORNFORD YATES 
RALPH STOCK G. B. STERN 
G. B. LANCASTER J. J. BELL 


and other well-known authors. 


An interesting article on 


“THE SINGLES GAME IN LAWN TENNIS” 
KATHLEEN McKANE 


(Lady Champion), 
and several other vivid articles, finely illustrated. 
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